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THE TALE OF ANNE. 


By KATHARINE SILVESTER. 


Die holden Wiinsche blithen 
Und welken wieder ab, 
Und bliihen und welken wieder, 


So geht es bis ans Grab. 
IIKINE. 


HE clock struck a quarter after ten when Anne went upstairs 

to her bedroom to dress for church. She walked to the 

open window and put her head out, turning this way and that, to 

take, as it were, the temperature of the morning. Overhead was a 

sky of cloudless blue ; crocuses, purple and yellow, shot up arrow- 

heads about the lawn, and the almond tree at the end of the garden 

gave pink hints of blossom. It was only February, though wonder- 

fully mild for the season, and new spring clothes still occupied a 
place in the background of the village mind. 

Anne’s face, as she drew it in from the window, was full of high 
resolve. She had decided that the day was favourable for the début 
of her new bonnet, although uncomfortably aware of the outburst of 
maternal scorn to which its premature appearance would give rise. 
But she determined for once to exercise the courage of her opinions, 
and she drew the bonnet, with gingerly fingers, from its crisp paper 
foldings. Her heart sank when she saw how the brightness of the 
flower emphasised the faded tints of her own complexion. And 
she had always believed yellow to be her particular colour! She 
recalled the little thrill of triumph she had felt on beholding, in that 
same mirror, a reflection of herself in a primrose gown on the day, 
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now far distant, that Luke Firbank had first drunk tea at The Bays. 
Well, some time or other, the bit of laburnum flower must come out 
of the bonnet ; and with a sigh she gathered up gloves and prayer 
book, and went down the staircase. 

“Ts that you, Anne ?” 

She was passing through the hall on tiptoe, in the hope of 
avoiding a meeting with her mother before going out. But the 
drawing-room door was open, and her mother’s voice issuing there- 
from, brought her up short and sent the blood to her face. 

“Ves, mother, I’m off now. The bells are ringing.” 

“Come in here a moment. I want to speak to you.” 

Poor Anne turned back and entered the drawing-room, trembling 
at what was in store for her. The white-haired old lady by the 
fireside, in cap and crossover of dainty muslin, might have sat to a 
painter as a type of benign and beautiful old age. But a startling 
change suggestive of quite different things passed over the serenity 
of her face as she turned towards her daughter, who stood shuffling 
and shamefaced in the doorway. 

“Well, of all ridiculous women! I wonder you didn’t start 
wearing your muslins at Christmas. That bonnet will look nice 
before the summer’s out. I should have thought at your age you 
would have had more sense.” 

Anne faltered out something about the shabbiness of her winter 
head-gear and the fineness of the morning, and was about to make 
her escape when her mother again stopped her. 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry to show off your fine clothes. 
Didn’t I tell you I wanted to say something to you? You'll be 
seeing Luke. If he speaks to you after church, ask him to come in 
to tea this afternoon and to bring the little girls He so seldom 
calls here now.” And the old lady fixed piercing eyes on her 
daughter’s face, which became slowly suffused with a dull red. 

“Very well, mother, good-bye,” and Anne hurried out of the 
house and down the high road, thankful to be free at last. 

The mother sat on, with her Bible in her lap, and looked up ata 
portrait, the Greuze-like head of a laughing girl, that hung on the 
wall just above her. As she turned away, her daughter’s very 
different image rose before her, and her lips shaped themselves into 
a grim smile. “Anne, child,” she murmured, “I see you’ve not yet 
given over crying for the moon. But it'll never be any use, my dear. 
He’s not for the likes of you !” 

When years ago Luke Firbank, the new owner of the Red House, 
had met Anne Bevan at the vicar’s garden party, it chanced that her 
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shyness and her country colour found favour in his eyes, and he 
honoured her on that and on subsequent occasions with much of his 
attention. Poor Anne, brought up on a severe course of snubbing, 
and only lately emerged from belated pinafores, was at first puzzled 
by the new aspect of herself which his behaviour suggested. 
Bewilderment was followed by an ecstasy of grateful and tender 
emotion that, refusing to be kept out of her eyes and her smile, was 
doubtless responsible for the persistence of his attentions throughout 
the whole of that summer. ‘“ Love, mere love, is beautiful indeed, 
and worthy of acceptation,” and Luke often found himself strolling up 
the road that led to The Bays with no very definite purpose or desire 
beyond that of watching Anne blush up at sight of him, and of 
feeling her hand throb in his grasp. He was of those who gather 
smiles as they go, and even stern old Mrs. Bevan, seeing him at 
the garden gate, would nod and beckon him to a seat beside her 
by the tea-table under the cedar. Nor was her graciousness the 
outcome of hopes founded on his attentions to her daughter, which 
attentions, in spite of the neighbours’ whispers, she regarded with an 
unbelieving eye. What could a young man of Luke’s presence and 
standing want seriously of her Anne? 

It was remarkable that no thought of the French cousin, who 
came yearly from her convent school to spend the holidays at The 
Bays, should have fallen shadow-like across her brief summer of 
sunshine. But none the less was the appearance of Ninette, with 
her ribboned guitar and her pretty accent, a signal for Anne to take 
her accustomed place in the background, which she did with a 
readiness of acquiescence that had about it a touch of moral grace. 
What man or woman either, she asked herself scornfully, would care 
to look at her when Ninette was by? And that Luke was of her 
way of thinking might be gathered from his suddenly appearing 
unaware of her very existence. Of what Anne suffered by her 
change of position, her nightly pillow alone was witness. 

It would have been evident to an expert from the time of their 
first meeting how matters would tend with Ninette and Luke 
Firbank. Mrs. Bevan, watching the development of the little drama, 
felt no rancour on her daughter’s account. That Anne could ever 
have arrested Luke’s attention astonished her more than that he 
should now withdraw it. What did disturb the old lady was the 
expense to which she had recently put herself in the matter of a new 
hat and frock for Anne, a purchase directed by a sense that it was 
incumbent on her to contribute scmething to her daughter’s chances 


of matrimony. But the outlay ceased to be a source of vexation, 
Q2 
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when, the short period of dalliance merging into that of a formal 
engagement between Luke and Ninette, she reflected that Anne was 
already provided with a fitting equipment for her cousin’s wedding. 
This was arranged to take place early in autumn, by which time 
Anne had become so sympathetic a witness of Ninette’s happiness as 
almost to forget how her own hopes were blighted. 

Poor little Ninette’s rule as mistress of the Red House was 
destined to be short-lived. Like the lady in the ballad, “ before her 
time she died,” leaving Luke to deplore, beside her loss, the 
difficulties attendant on the upbringing of two motherless little girls. 
A married sister, living in a large London house, came forward at 
this juncture with offers of help ; and a visit to her with little Ada 
and Florence, originally designed to be of a few weeks’ duration, 
lengthened itself out into months, and finally into years. Luke’s 
intercourse with Anne and her mother was reduced to an occasional 
interchange of letters, or a still more occasional tea-drinking at The 
Bays when his affairs brought him to the neighbourhood. But 
however it might be with Luke, caught as he was in a toil of 
London business and London pleasures, to the two lonely women 
Ninette’s husband and Ninette’s children remained subjects of 
perennial interest. It was one of the few links of sympathy between 
them, for the old attitude between mother and daughter had remained 
unchanged, intensifying in Anne that nervous awkwardness which 
had, from the outset, unfitted her for the battle of life. 

The effect on them both can be imagined of a letter from Luke, 
announcing his intention of resuming his occupancy of the Red 
House. Nothing much else was talked of between the two until the 
installation was accomplished, and even afterwards the affairs of the 
new arrival were the favourite topic—at least, as far as the old lady 
was concerned. For Anne, to her dismay, found herself blushing 
violently at any allusion to Luke and his household, with the result 
of fixing upon herself her mother’s scornful, penetrating stare. 

Poor Anne! The old dream was upon her again, shaming the 
dignity of her thirty years and her sense of loyalty to her dead cousin, 
and refusing to be dispelled by the consciousness that this latter-day 
Luke, with the full London years behind him, was even less acces- 
sible than the old Luke had been. As for his girls, they were smart 
little misses, with the pert, precocious manners characteristic of 
motherless children ; and Anne, though her heart yearned towards 
them, felt afraid of them and of their German governess, with whom 
they held glib talk in their unknown tongue. As a matter of fact, 
there had!been remarkably little intercourse between the two house- 
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holds up to the Sunday morning when this story opens, and Anne’s 
eagerness to appear at church in her new bonnet was not, perhaps, 
unconnected with the prospect of meeting Luke and of exchanging 
a few words with him at the church door. 

By the time she was settled in her seat the service had begun, 
but a glance in the direction of the Red House pew discovered it 
to be unoccupied. Perhaps Luke had gone, as he had done last 
week, to spend the Sunday in London with his sister ; and her heart 
sank. A minute later, and it gave an upward leap. Luke was making 
his way up the aisle, a little girl pulling back from eitherhand. Ada’s 
face bore marks of recent tears, and both children were pouting, 
whereby Anne conjectured that a skirmish had attended preparations 
for Divine worship. No doubt those little girls were a handful, and 
that smart Fraulein, with her elaborate hair and insinuating manner, 
more likely than not made matters worse! Poor Ninette, that she 
had died so soon ! 

The hymn was given out, there was a flutter of leaves, and the 
music of the organ filled the little church. A shaft of sunlight fell 
on Luke’s bent head, transfiguring him and the bright-haired child 
figures at his side, and Anne’s energy for the next hour was mainly 
occupied in a vain effort to attend to the service. 

Church was over, and the people, Anne with them, were stream- 
ing through the porch out into the spring sunshine. A touch on 
her arm made her turn, with a blush and a start, to find Luke and the 
children just behind her. They passed together down the path. 

On the other side of the road was the churchyard. Luke, stepping 
in front of the others, pushed open the gate and made his way to 
where Ninette slept under the grass. He stood there for a few 
minutes with head bowed and hands clasped. Anne, watching him, 
felt herself caught and shaken by a sudden emotion, which sent the 
tears raining down her face. The little girls looked up at her 
curiously. 

“You are only Mamma’s cousin, aren’t you?” whispered Ada, 
as though at a difficulty to account for her distress. 

Luke now joined them, and at the sight of Anne’s face the tears 
sprang to his own eyes. He gave his little daughter a gentle push 
and took her place by Anne’s side, and they walked back in silence. 
Their roads lay in different directions, and at the gate they stood 
still to say “‘ Good-bye.” Anne had recovered her voice, and was able 
to deliver her mother’s message. 

“T’m afraid it can’t be managed this afternoon, as we are all 
three engaged to dine at the old doctor’s. But I shall try and look 
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you up during the week,” and he pressed her hand with something 
more than the usual kindness. 

The birds had twittered spring songs from the hedges, and the 
soft spring wind had blown on her caressingly on the road to church 
that morning. But now it was as though the magic of the spring- 
tide had reached her heart also, for to Anne the way home seemed 
to lie through the valley of Eden. 

Nearly two weeks had passed since Luke’s meeting with Anne 
at church, but he had not yet paid his promised visit to’ The Bays. 
Anne’s spirits had fallen considerably from their springtide altitude. 
Every afternoon, as she sat at work with her mother in the little 
drawing-room which overlooked the high road, she found herself 
straining her ear for the foot-falls of the passers-by, her heart beating 
fast as these approached ; and sinking again as they went by, and 
grew faint with distance. One day she stood by the window and 
watched the rain fall from a merciless grey sky. “It will not be 
to-day,” she was thinking drearily, when the gate opened, and a 
man’s shape came up the gravel path. 

“Mother ! here’s Luke!” she called out faintly, turning from 
the window and beginning with trembling hands to shake up sofa 
pillows and straighten antimacassars. 

* And high time too!” muttered the old lady, settling her cap 
and cross-over with the aid of the hand-glass that always lay by her 
side. But she was all smiles when a moment later he entered the 
room, and reproached him with much archness for his desertion of 
her. To-day Luke did not respond with his wonted playfulness to 
her old-world wiles. He fidgeted about in his chair, looking now 
and again at Anne, who stood by the tea table, twisting nervous 
fingers in the intervals of pouring out the tea. Suddenly he rose 
from his seat. 

“Anne! I wish you would get an umbrella and come with me 
to the greenhouse. I want to see how those palms I gave you are 
getting on. My fool of a gardener doesn’t seem to know how to 
manage those at the Red House.” 

A look of pleasure came into Anne’s face, and she turned to her 
mother for sanction to consent. 

“Tf you want to go out this weather you must run upstairs and 
put on your things,” said the old lady, fierce at the prospect of 
desertion. Anne did not dare suggest that the conservatory was 
only a dozen steps from the house, but meekly went to her room 
and did as she was told, being sent back for her goloshes on her 
return to the drawing-room. 
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Luke waited for her with suppressed irritation. 

** My dear Anne, you must have the patience of Job,” he said as 
they walked along the wet gravel, Anne in a shiny mackintosh, and 
a hat that was the reverse of becoming. She gave a sad little 
deprecatory smile by way of reply, as she turned the handle of the 
door of the greenhouse, and both entered its sweet steamy shelter. 

The palms were in a flourishing condition, and Anne proudly 
pointed out new shoots, but Luke gave them scant attention. He 
turned from them and caught her by the hand. 

“Anne! I came out to you to-day through this weather, 
because it was so wretched and lonely at home. It is only a little 
less so when the sun shines, for the children as well as for me. And 
so it will remain till some kind soul takes pity on us. Anne, will you 
be that kind soul? Will you be my wife and a mother to my 
babes?” He bent forward, the question repeated in his eyes. But 
no answer came from Anne, who stood with parted lips and wide 
ecstatic gaze, wrapped round and about with an emotion that 
rendered her for the moment blind and deaf to external things. The 
old dream was fulfilling itself in the most wonderful and beautiful 
way. She was a girl again, and Ninette, and the years that lay 
behind her, and her own tears, were as though they had not been. 

“Well, Anne?” said Luke at last, growing impatient, and placing 
his hand lightly on her shoulder. “ What’s my answer?” 

Anne woke with a start from her trance, and covered her face 
with her hands. Her water-proofed figure shook with sobs. 

“ Oh, Luke, it’s too good to be true !” she murmured through her 
tears. 

The dream-like state into which Anne had been thrown by Luke’s 
proposal continued to prevail for some little time after her engage- 
ment. That Luke was obliged to go to London on business for a 
day or two did not diminish her happiness. She wanted to be alone 
with it, to hold it close to her, to realise to the full that this had 
happened to herself, to Anne Bevan, who had believed herself 
resigned to the thought that not for her was a share in God’s greatest 
gift to the world. It was only on his return that the cloud, “as big 
as a man’s hand,” first showed itself on her horizon. 

She had gone down to the station to meet him, trembling with 
the rapture of her new right in him. The train steamed into the 
Station and she stepped forward, looking eagerly for him among the 
stream of passengers. A moment and her eye had caught him, and 
she started running to meet him, but stopped short on perceiving 
that there were ladies with him. These she recognised at once as 
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Delanes, of The Drive, a neighbouring county family, whose acquaint- 
ance was scarcely less remote from her social ambitions than that of 
royalty itself. Luke was carrying their books and rugs, and laughing 
and talking with an intimate ease of manner that filled poor Anne 
with vague dismay. She was uncertain whether to go back or come 
forward, and stood awkwardly blushing and looking towards Luke 
for directions. ‘heir eyes met, he smiled faintly, and raised his hat, 
and continued his walk down the platform with the ladies to the 
carriage that awaited them. They drove off, waving and smiling ; 
and then he came back and spoke to Anne. 

“Well, my dear Anne, this is an unexpected pleasure! What 
wonderful things have been happening in the town during my 
absence ?” 

But Anne could not answer him, because of an unaccountable 
lump in her throat. 

Every day the cloud grew a little bigger. Sometimes of a morn- 
ing Luke would fetch her to walk over with him to the Red House, 
but these walks, from being a delight, became to her a sort of ordeal. 
There was so little she could talk about that appeared to interest 
him, and she found herself continually racking her brains as to what 
to say next. She even kept a little pocket-book in which she would 
jot down, as it occurred to her, any scrap of gossip or idea of her 
own that appeared worthy of his ear. More than once she discovered 
that her little homely comments on his remarks to her had the effect 
of irritating him. On these occasions she would lapse into scared 
silence. Often they would tramp along side by side for a consider- 
able period without a word being exchanged between them, Luke 
with his cane knocking off the flower-heads in the hedgerows as he 
passed. Now and then she would catch him looking at her askance, 
and the look would be followed by some suggested alteration in her 
dress or way of doing her hair. She could not but recall with a 
pang his manner with Ninette, his laughing attitudes of wonder and 
delight at her dainty systems of personal decoration, daily varied. 
How they had made merry over the discovery of his having stolen 
snippets of the ribbon—blue, white, and red—with which Ninette 
used to tie her fair hair, and of his keeping them carefully treasured 
inside his hunting watch! Anne wept tears over these and like 
memories, then scolded herself for a sentimental fool into a condi- 
tion of acquiescence. Luke and Ninette had made love as children 
do. Compliments, caresses, love’s extravagance, would be ridiculous 
accessories of her own maturer courtship. And yet, and yet-—the 
flower was beautiful as well as the fruit! It was hard to have out- 
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lived her right to enjoy that also. Then, again, she would pull 
herself together, and remind herself of Luke’s unfailing kindness and 
consideration—of his having one day had the carriage put-to to 
take her home from the Red House, because ofa sprinkling of mild 
spring rain; of the tulips he had sent her mother, and of the 
bracelet he had brought herself from London, with her name in blue 
stones. Surely it only wanted a little more skilful adjustment, a little 
more effort on her part to make the relation between them entirely 
satisfactory. 

In view of his taste for light opera, she took to practising daily, 
beginning religiously with the scales and five-finger exercises. Once 
he came upon her unawares as she was pounding away at the 
“Cloches de Corneville.” She looked up in time to see him wince 
and bite his lip, and stopping abruptly in the middle of a bar she 
jumped off the music stool, flushed and frightened. 

“T think I should leave that alone, dear, for the present,” he 
said, quietly closing the piano. ‘Perhaps some day you shall have 
some lessons, though I’m not much in favour of unprofessional 
playing. Go and get on your bonnet and come for a walk.” Anne 
again felt the lump rising in her throat. As she turned to obey, a 
vision, that was a memory, flashed before her of Ninette under a 
cedar tree, singing to her guitar, with Luke at her feet looking up 
into her face as she sang. He did not then have the appearance of 
despising amateur music. 

Nor did she make much way with the children at the Red House 
in spite of her patient wooing of them. She had not the habit 
of children, and they scorned her little gifts and thought her old- 
fashioned stories poor fun. By way perhaps of declaring their 
independence of her authority, they generally distinguished her visits 
by startling exhibitions of evil behaviour, which often resulted in 
their being sent flouncing and pouting out of the room, her inter- 
cessory prayers notwithstanding. Luke would then turn to her with 
a vexed half-laugh and eyes full of questioning trouble, and Anne 
would set out for the walk home with a vague sense of failure. The 
cloud was spreading, and the darkness falling, but she still clung fast 
to the new old dream. Such love as hers must perforce inspire 
service, and all would be well in the end. 

The announcement that Luke’s sister from London was to spend 
a week at the Red House had nothing but terror for Anne, who 
held in remembrance a fashionable, fluent lady carrying a long- 
handled eye-glass, for the easier examination of the bashful and the 
quivering. Nor did the knowledge that her visit was to be made the 
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occasion of an entertainment to the neighbours detract from its 
terrors. Owing to her mother’s age and her own shyness, Anne’s 
social intercourse had been limited to an occasional exchange of 
visits with a few homely an1 home-keeping ladies living about the 
town. Of the society of hr neighbours, in a fashionable sense, she 
had no experience, and the thought of being brought into contact 
with those smart and alien beings, who covered her with dust and 
unseeing stares as they drove past her in their carriages, gave her 
sensations of nightmare. ‘The impending festivity was to take the 
form of a luncheon-party, entailing for her the necessity of a new dress, 
which she set about procuring in the same spirit with which she 
would have ordered her coffin. She would have welcomed gladly 
an attack of illness, and almost any circumstances, otherwise un- 
toward, that might serve as an excuse for her to absent herself. She 
prayed daily for tempestuous weather, which might, at least, have the 
effect of thinning the ranks of her foes. 

But on the morning of the appointed day she woke to find a 
glorious May sun pouring in at her window, and herself with no 
symptom that did not indicate complete physical well-being. The 
weather was not without exhilarating effect on her mental condition. 
She determined to go through it with a brave face, and her trust in 
Luke must give her the necessary courage. He was no novice in 
the society of smart ladies, and must be fully conscious of the 
difference between these and her shy, simple self. And it was only 
for Luke she cared, lest he should be humiliated by deficiencies 
which had long ago ceased to be a source of personal depression. 
Her appearance, as reflected in the mirror, wearing the new grey 
dress, into which the dressmaker, inspired by the fact of an engage- 
ment, had thrown more than her customary art, was a further source 
of alleviation. Even old Mrs. Bevan nodded approval, and Anne 
set out quite cheerfully to face the ordeal. In a few hours it would 
all be over, and as if it had never been. What a fool she had been 
to mind so badly ! 

A bewildering noise of laughing and talking came from the gay 
crowd which had already gathered in the drawing-room by the time 
Anne reached the Red House. She stood at the door, not daring 
at once to venture in among them, and looking vainly about for 
a familiar and friendly face. Presently she caught sight of Luke 
playing host among his guests, with an eagerness born of relish for 
the part. A minute later his eyes met those of the forlorn figure on 
the threshold, and he pressed forward with a little dramatic show of 
welcome. 
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‘ My dear Anne, how late you are! And how fine you look ! 
Come, let me introduce you to some people.” He seized her hand 
and drew her into the room, she hanging back a little like a 
frightened child. He led her up to one of the groups, and left her 
again, with a few hurried words of introduction, which led to nothing 
but an exchange of bows. The little girls, in a high state of starched 
frocks and red sash, darted in and out among the guests. Anne 
reached out a timid hand and caught Florence by the waist with a 
playful speech. But the child looked sulky, until she had wriggled 
herself free to pursue her butterfly course. 

At lunch, which was served in great state, Anne occupied the 
piace of honour at Luke’s right hand, his sister presiding at the 
bottom of the table. On Luke’s other side was seated Miss Delane, 
a beautiful and high-bred creature, with a hat from Bond Street and 
the prettiest laugh in the world. Yet it was to Anne that he 
addressed himself during the first stage of the meal, bending towards 
her with a suggestion of intimacy that thrilled her with pleasure. 
The mists of shyness and depression began to clear off. This 
dreaded party was turning out very differently from what she had 
expected. But alas! her happiness was short-lived. Miss Delane 
made a sudden appeal to Luke from some remark of her neighbour, 
and he turned to answer her with an eagerness of manner that sent 
a chill to Anne’s agreeable sensations. A few minutes later and he 
and Miss Delane were parrying and thrusting in a merry war of 
words, in which looks also played a part. How handsome she 
looked when her cheeks flushed, and her eyes laughed and sparkled, 
as they did now! How could she think of such clever things to 
say? Was it surprising that Luke should want to talk to her? 

The flood of talk and laughter rose higher as the meal proceeded, 
and the wine filled the glasses, but Anne sat high and dry in an 
oasis of silence, with nothing to do but to ply her knife and fork. 
Once or twice Luke turned to her to press some dish upon her, but 
for the rest she had to reconcile herself to a persistent view of his 
back. Poor Anne! the sense of her aloofness weighed more and 
more upon her—she, the principal guest, to be sitting forgotten in 
the seat of honour. The laughter sounded demoniacal—the talk a 
jargon of which she could scarcely catch the drift. Her lip trembled, 
and her throat ached. Was she going to cry before them all? She 
made a grab at her wine-glass, a tear splashed into the champagne, 
and she looked round with a horrid fear of detection. At that 
moment Luke’s sister gave the signal, and the ladies rose from the 
table, Anne with a sense of escape from danger. Luke made her a 
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playful bow as he stood aside to let her follow the stream of bright 
dresses disappearing through the open windows into the gardens 
outside. She returned the gesture awkwardly, not daring to look up, 
lest he should see the distress on her face. 

On the lawn the tennis nets stood taut and ready, and the freshly 
marked lines gleamed white in the sun. A moment later and the 
men came out, carrying the racquets, and the business of arranging 
sets began at once. Luke came up to where Anne was standing in 
conspicuous solitude. 

“Well, Anne, are you going to wrest the county championship 
from Miss Delane?” He spoke jestingly, never dreaming she 
meant to take part in the game, and a look of real dismay came into 
his face as she replied eagerly, lifting imploring eyes to his, ‘ Oh, 
Luke, do let me play. I’ve often played at the Vicarage, and I 
should so like to try now.” 

Poor Anne was desperate, anything seemed better than to be left 
among those gorgeous laughing women, who gossiped around and 
over her, and seemed to say scornful things to her out of their eyes. 
She remembered how the children at the Vicarage had applauded 
when she beat Miss Robins, the governess. Yes, she would play 
now, and perhaps prove to Luke and his guests that she was not 
altogether without social equipment. 

But alas! her fellow-players were experts, and poor Anne’s share 
in the game proved a pitiful exhibition. 

Nothing, indeed, could equal the energy with which she ran and 
leapt about the court, and into the balls, which caught her on the 
elbows and between the knees, but which never came within range 
of her stroke. Her face grew crimson, her hat got pushed askew. 
Her exertions seemed to increase in proportion to the hopelessness 
of the contest. And all the time she was conscious of the smiles of 
the onlookers, and of Luke, her partner’s silence, and of his deepen- 
ing look cf vexation. She began to grow dazed—the tennis-court 
was a battle-field, the balls hostile missiles. If only they possessed 
fatal properties and would strike her dead, and out of this grinning, 
angry world. 

“Stand back, Anne! It’s to you.” The ball came whizzing 
towards her, and untouched by her ineffectual racquet, fell far outside 
the court and into a rose hedge that crowned a turf-bank on the edge 
of the lawn. Anne, thankful for a moment’s respite, flew after the 
ball in spite of exasperated remonstrance from her partner. She raked 
it up with her racquet, gave a little jump, then fell with a groan at the 
foot of a bank, where she remained lying, unable to stir, a grey heap 
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of pain. People came running up with anxious faces, Luke foremost 
and gravest of all, and they tried in vain to help her to rise. She 
was found on examination to have sprained her ankle, and while they 
whispered and fussed about her and sent messages hither and thither, 
Anne closed her eyes and thanked God in the midst of her throes 
that He had made for her a path through the waters of her 
humiliation. 

She had begged to be taken home, and all that night was tossing 
in fever, alike awake and dreaming, a prey to painful thoughts. 
More than once it seemed to her that her dead cousin stood beside 
the bed, her fair head thrown back in a paroxysm of derisive 
laughter, while she pointed a finger at her, and gasped, “ You, you!” 
between the peals. 

The dreams faded with the light of day, but thought continued 
a torturing whirl. Luke called during the morning and left his love 
and inquiries, with a basket of choice hot-house flowers. When 
these were brought to her bedside she could not look at them, but 
begged they might at once be taken out of the room, alleging that 
she could not bear the heavy scent. ‘Towards evening the whirl in 
her brain slackened, things acquired a steadier outline, and a determi- 
nation grew out of the clearer vision. She lay for a little with closed 
eyes, then rang and asked for writing materials and wrote the 
following letter, which, when finished, she directed was to be 
delivered at once at the Red House :— 


* Dear LUKE, 

“Oh! don’t you see how impossible it is, I, Anne Bevan and 
you, Luke Firbank? Deep down in my heart I have always known 
it to be impossible, but I was weak and could not resist taking hold 
of the hand which you, in all kindness, reached out to me. Oh! 
Luke, forgive me that I took your hand! I have read that secret 
conviction of mine in the eyes of all about us, in my mother’s eyes, 
in the eyes of your friends, in the eyes of dead Ninette, who came last 
night to me ; and Luke, most clearly, most mercilessly in your own 
eyes, and that when they looked their kindest upon me! I could 
never be, dear, what you want me to be, though I should wear my 
soul and body out in a struggle which you would feel almost as much 
as I. Good-bye, Luke, good-bye. Do not try to combat my 
decision. It would have come to this without yesterday’s accident, 
which has only helped me to a quicker understanding. My love to 
the little girls, whose love I might not win. 


‘“‘ ANNE BEVAN.” 
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Luke pished and pshawed as he read Anne’s letter. Of course 
she was feverish, not in her right mind. He could not take this os 
final. He would call again to-morrow at The Bays, and talk Anne 
into a sensible frame of mind. What an excellent creature she was, 
and how devoted to him! This letter was only a new aspect of her 
devotion. It was a pity indeed she was not more fitted for society ! 
Then he remembered his engagement to play billiards with young 
Delane, and he set out to walk to The Drive in an unaccountable 
elation of spirits. 

When Luke called the next day at The Bays, Anne was declared 
by the servant to be unfit to receive visitors, and he determined to 
let a week elapse before making a further attempt tosee her. At the 
end of that time, on coming in sight of the house, he was amazed to 
see the blinds drawn, and to learn on inquiry at the door that Anne 
had borne off her mother and her sprained ankle to a neighbouring 
sea-side town, where they were to remain for an indefinite period. 
Luke wrote to Anne at the address given him, and received a reply 
reiterating her first decision. 

So he resigned himself to being jilted, and once more took his 
wounded heart to London for his sister to minister to. 

Some six months later, Anne sat in the little drawing-room at 
The Bays, stitching away at garments for the Zenana Mission. She 
looked well in health, and it was to be seen, as she raised her eyes 
from her work to listen to the approach of wheels, that her face had 
gained in dignity of expression. The wheels stopped before the 
garden gate. Anne rose, laid down her work, and went to meet her 
mother, who had been taking a drive in a neighbour’s carriage. The 
old lady was panting with suppressed excitement, as Anne helped her 
out of the carriage, and gave her her arm up the path. 

“Anne! The painters are at the Red House! And there are 
new flower-boxes in the dining-room windows, and I saw a furniture 
van going up the drive. What can it mean?” 

“It means, mother,” said Anne, with a new ease of manner 
that was not without effect on her mother’s bearing towards her, 
“that Luke is to be married next month to Miss Delane. I heard 
it this morning at the post-office. I understand it’s to be a very 
grand wedding.” 














OLD LONDON TAVERNS AND 
TEA GARDENS.' 


I, 
THE GALLERIED TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON. 


LD London abounded in taverns—a folio volume might be 

filled with accounts of the more important of them, but as 

we have only a limited number of pages at our command, we shall 

confine ourselves to the description of one peculiarly characteristic 

sort of them, namely, the taverns with galleried courtyards ; and in 

consequence of their great number, our notice of each will have to 
be brief. 

These old taverns, very few of which are now left standing, tormed, 
architecturally, squares, the buildings surrounding a yard, furnished 
on three sides with outer galleries to the floors above, and the reason 
why this form of construction was adopted was because then the 
yards were rendered suitable for theatrical representations, which, 
before the erection of regular theatres, were usually given in inn- 
yards. Access to these yards was obtained either through the part 
of the tavern facing the street, or through the gateway, through 
which coaches, carts, and waggons entered the yard. The stage was 
erected, in a primitive and temporary manner, behind the front 
portion of the square, and faced the galleries at the back and sides 
of it. The yard itself then formed the pit, and the galleries the 
boxes of the theatre. A yard so surrounded by galleries, with their 
banisters or open panels, often of elegant design, looked very 
picturesque, but did this style of construction contribute to the 
comfort of the guests? Scarcely. The ground floors of the inn. 
buildings, on the level of the yard, were given up to stables, coach- 
houses, store-rooms, &c. Access to the galleries was obtained by 


1 This article is based on ancient and modern histories of London; on works 
treating of special localities ; on essays in periodical publications ; on the Trans- 
actions of Antiquarian and other Societies ; and as it is not a product of imagina- 
tion, but of research, nothing new to the student, but a great deal new to the 
general reader, may be expected ; though the stones are old, the house is new. 
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staircases, often steep, twisted, and narrow ; along the galleries were 
the bedrooms, the doors, and frequently the windows, of which 
opened on to them, and- there were no other means of reaching these 
rooms. Now consider that these galleries were open, exposed to all 
the changes of the weather, to wind, rain, hail, sleet and snow, which 
must have been very trying, especially at night, when the bedrooms 
had to be entered by the light of a candle, difficult to keep burning, 
whilst the wind was driving rain or snow into the gallery. Remember 
also that the roughly paved yard and the stables surrounding it were 
full of noises not only during the day, but all the night through; 
there were the horses kicking, coaches and waggons constantly 
coming in through the gateway, or going out, stablemen, coachmen, 
carters shouting, horses being harnessed to carts and other vehicles 
starting early in the morning on their journeys, and the rest of the 
sleepers in the bedrooms along the galleries must have been sadly 
interfered with. Nor can the smell arising from the stables and 
from the manure heap, all confined within the well formed by 
the surrounding buildings, have added to the comfort of the 
guests staying at the inn. As the bar of the inn frequently was in 
the yard, the noises made by its visitors, and the quarrels they 
occasionally indulged in, and which often would be settled by a fight 
in the yard, were not calculated to promote sound sleep. But our 
ancestors were not so particular in these matters ; even aristocratic 
quarters of London were given up to dirt and rowdyism. In St. 
James’s Square offal, cinders, dead cats and dogs were shot under 
the very windows of the gilded saloons in which the first magnates of 
the land, Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents, and Pembrokes, gave banquets 
and balls. Lord Macaulay quotes the condition of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields as a striking example of the indifference felt by the most polite 
and splendid members of society, in a former age, to what would 
now be deemed the common decencies of life. But the poorest 
cottage and the meanest galleried inn-yard look well in a picture ; 
be glad that you have not to live in either. A few generations 
ago, as we have said, however, tastes and habits were different, and 
even now there are old fogeys so wedded to ancient customs that 
they still patronise the dark boxes yet found in some antiquated 
taverns, which afford room for four or six customers, who have to 
sit upright against the perpendicular backs of the boxes, lest they 
slide off the twelve-inch-wide shelves on which they have to perch, 
and disappear under the table. Strange were the customs of the 
days referred to; the people seemed to live in taverns, physicians 
met their patients and apothecaries there, lawyers their clients, 
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business men their customers, people of fashion their acquaintances. 
* Even men of fortune,” says Macaulay, “who might in their own 
mansions have enjoyed every luxury, were often in the habit of 
passing their evenings in the parlour of some neighbouring house 
of public entertainment,” in the company of ill-bred, loud talking, 
roisterous and spittoon-patronising smokers. Johnson declared that 
the tavern chair was the throne of human felicity ; to him it was, 
because there he found his toadies, whom he could bully to his 
heart’s content. But the man who could say, 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 


did not care to sit on such a throne. 

But we have insensibly strayed into side openings ; let us return 
to the main avenue of galleried taverns. We shall have to mention so 
many that we see no other means of preventing our getting confused 
and losing our way altogether, than to arrange them alphabetically, 
according to the signs they were known by. 

The first inn thus on our list is the “ Angel,” at Islington. Its 
establishment dates back 200 years. Originally it presented the 
usual features of a large country inn, having a long front with an 
overhanging tiled roof; the principal entrance was beneath a pro- 
jection, which extended along a portion of the front, and had a 
wooden gallery at top. The inn-yard, approached by a gateway in 
the centre, was nearly a quadrangle, having double galleries sup- 
ported by plain columns and carved pilasters, with caryatides and 
other figures. This courtyard, as it was more than a hundred years ago, 
was preserved by Hogarth in his print of a “Stage Coach.” There 
is also a view of it in Pinks’s “ History of Clerkenwell.” In olden 
days the inn was a great halting-place for travellers from London, 
and from the northern and western counties. On the King’s birth- 
day the royal mail-coaches used to meet there, as shown in an en- 
graving of 1812, in the Crace collection in the British Museum. In 
1819 the old house was pulled down, and the present ordinary- 
looking building erected in its stead; a grand opportunity afforded 
by its commanding position, ninety-nine feet above the Trinity high- 
water mark, at the meeting of so many important roads, being thus 
stupidly lost. 

There was another “Angel” inn, in St. Clement’s, Strand, 
“behind St. Clement Kirk.” To this, also, was attached a galleried 
yard, but, according to the woodcut in Diprose’s ‘St. Clement 
Danes,” there were galleries to the first and second floors on one 
side of the yard only. And from this house, also, seven or eight 
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mail-coaches were despatched nightly, and from here, also, the royal 
mails used to start, on the King’s birthday, for the West of England. 
Concerning the public conveyances of those days, the following 
curious announcement reads amusing: “On Monday, the sth April, 
1762, will set out from the ‘Angel Inn, behind St. Clement’s Church, a 
neat flying machine, carrying four passengers, on steel springs, and 
sets out at four o’clock in the morning and goes to Salisbury the 
same evening, and returns from Salisbury the next morning at the 
same hour; and will continue going from London every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and return every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. Performed by the proprietors of the stage coach, Thomas 
Massey, Anthony Coack. Each passenger to pay twenty-three 
shillings for their fare, and to be allowed fourteen pounds’ weight 
baggage ; all above to pay for one penny a pound. Outside pas- ' 
sengers and children in lap to pay half fare. N.B.—The masters of 
the machine will not be accountable for plate, watches, money, jewels, 
banknotes, or writings unless booked as such, and paid for accord- 
ingly.” Why the proprietors should have called their coach a 
*‘ machine” is a riddle, and, as it took a whole day, from four in the 
morning till the evening, to get over the eighty-four miles between 
London and Salisbury, its rate of progress could hardly be called a 
“ flying” one. 

The “ Angel”. inn was of very ancient origin, being mentioned 
in a correspondence dated 1503. In the Pudbiic Advertiser of 
March 28, 1769, appeared the following advertisement: “To be 
sold a Black Girl, the property of J. B., eleven years of age, who is 
extremely handy, works at her needle tolerably, and speaks English 
perfectly well; is of an excellent temper and willing disposition. 
Inquire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel. Inn, behind St. Clement’s 
i Church.” The inn was closed in 1853, the freehold fetching £6,800, 
and on its site the legal chambers known as. Danes Inn were erected. 

In Philip Lane, London Wall, anciently stood the “ Ape,” an 
inn with a‘ galleried yard; all that now remains of this ancient 
hostelry is a stone carving of a monkey .squatted on its haunches 

and eating an apple; under it is the date 1670 and the initial B. 
It is fixed on the house numbered 14. .The courtyard, where the 
coaches and waggons used to arrive and depart, is now an open 
space, round which houses are built. A view of the “Ape” and 
“Cock” taverns, as they appeared in 1851, is in the Crace collection. 

We should be trying the reader’s patience were we to enter into 
a discussion as to the origin of the sign of the “ Belle Sauvage,” the 
inn which once stood at the bottom of Ludgate, and whose site is 
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now occupied by the establishment of Messrs. Cassell & Company. 
The name was derived either from one William Savage, who in 1380 
was a citizen living in that locality, or more probably from one 
Arabella Savage, whose property the inn once was. The sign 
originally was a bell hung within a hoop. As already mentioned, 
inn-yards were anciently used as theatres; the “ Belle Sauvage ” 
was a favourite place for dramatic performances, its inner yard being 
spacious, and having handsomely carved galleries to the first and 
second floors at the back of the main building. An original draw- 
ing of it is in the Crace collection. In this yard Banks, the show- 
man, so often mentioned in Elizabethan pamphlets, exhibited his 
trained horse “ Morocco,” the animal which once ascended the tower 
of St. Paul’s, and which, on another occasion, delighted the mob by 
selecting Tarleton, the low comedian, as the greatest fool present.' 
Banks eventually took his horse to Rome, and the priests, frightened 
at the circus tricks, burnt both “Morocco” and his master as sor- 
cerers. Close by the inn lived Grinling Gibbons, and an old house, 
bearing the crest of the Cutlers’ Company, remains. 

The old “ Black Bull” (now No. 122), Gray’s Inn Lane, was, in 
its original state, as shown by a woodcut in Walford’s “Old and New 
London,” a specimen, though of the meaner sort, of the old-fashioned 
galleried yard. 

The “ Black Lion,” on the west side of Whitefriars Street, was a 
quaint and picturesque edifice, and its courtyard showed a gallery to 
the first floor of the building, rather wider than usual, and with 
massive banisters, pillars supporting the roof. The old house was 
pulled down in 1877, and a large tavern of the ordinary, uninterest- 
ing type now occupies its site. 

One of the once famous Southwark inns was the “ Goar’s Head,” 
which formed a part of Sir John Fastolf’s benefactions to Magdalen 
College, Oxford. This Sir John was one of the bravest generals in 
the French wars under Henry IV. and his successors. ‘The premises 
comprised a narrow court of ten or twelve houses, and two separate 
houses at the east end, the one of them having a gallery to the first 
floor. The property was for many years leased to the father of Mr. 
John Timbs, which latter, in his “Curiosities of London,” gives a 
lengthy account of the premises. They were taken down in 1830 
to widen the approach to London Bridge. The court above men- 
tioned was known as Doar’s Head Court, and under it and some 
adjoining houses, on their demolition, was discovered a finely vaulted 
cellar, doubtless the wine-cellar of the “ Boar’s Ifead.” 


1 See under ‘* Cross Keys.” 
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Most noted among theatrical inns was the “Bull,” in Bishopsgate 
Street, so much so that the mother of Anthony Bacon (the brother 
of the great Francis), when he went to live in the neighbourhood of 
the inn, was terribly frightened lest he and his servants should be 
led astray by the actors performing at the inn. Tarleton, the come- 
dian, often acted there. It was while giving representations at the 
“ Bull” that Burbage, Shakespeare’s friend, and his fellows obtained 
a patent from Queen Elizabeth for erecting a permanent building 
for theatrical performances, though the “ Bull” afforded them every 
convenience, its yard and galleries being on a large scale and in 
good style. It was at the “Bull” that the Cambridge carrier Hob- 
son, of “Hobson’s choice,” used to put up.'! A portrait and a 
parchment certificate of Mr. Van Harn, a customer of the house, 
were long preserved at the “ Bull” inn; this worthy is said to have 
drunk 35,680 bottles of wine in this hostelry. 

The “ Bull and Gate,” in Holborn, probably took its name from 
Boulogne Gate, as the “ Bull and Mouth,” in Aldersgate Street was 
a corruption of Boulogne Mouth, and both were, no doubt, intended 
as compliments to Henry VIII., who took that town in 1544. Tom 
Jones alighted at the “ Bull and Gate” when he first came to London. 

Holborn at one time abounded in inns. Says Stow: “On the 
high street of Oldbourne have ye many fair houses builded, and 
lodgings for gentlemen, inns for travellers and such like, up almost 
(for it lacketh but little) to St. Giles’ in the Fields.” We shall have 
to mention one or two more as we go on. 

The “Bull and Mouth” inn, alluded to above, in the olden time 
was a great coaching-place. It had a large yard and galleries, with 
elegantly designed galleries to the first, second, and third floors. 
There is a view of it in the Crace collection. Its site was afterwards 
occupied by the “Queen’s Hotel,” which was pulled down in 1887 
to make room for the Post-office extension. 

The “ Catherine Wheel” was a sign frequently adopted by inn- 
keepers in former days. Mr. Larwood in his “History of Sign- 
boards” assumes that it was intended to indicate that, as the knights 
of St. Catherine of Mount Sinai protected the pilgrims from robbery, 
he, the innkeeper, would protect the traveller from being fleeced at 
his inn. But this surmise seems too learned to be true. What did 
the Bonifaces of those days know of the knights of St. Catherine? 
But in Roman Catholic countries saints were, and are still, seen on 
numerous signboards, and so the one in question may have descended 

1 Though I find it stated in other authorities that he put up at the ‘¢ Four 
Swans”; possibly he resorted to both. 
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in English inns from ante-Reformation times. Or it may have been 
the fancy of one particular man, who may have read the story of 
St. Catherine, and been moved by it to adopt the wheel. St. 
Catherine was beheaded, after having been placed between wheels 
with spikes, from which she was saved by an angel. But to come to 
facts. 

There were two inns in London with that sign. One was in 
Bishopsgate Street, and was in the last century a famous coaching 
inn, built in the style of such inns, with a coach yard and galleried 
buildings round. It has disappeared. ‘The other was in the 
Borough, and was a much larger establishment, and a famous inn 
for carriers during the last two centuries. It remains, but has lost 
its galleries and other distinctive features. 

One of the oldest inns in London bearing the sign of the “ Cock” 
stood till 1871 on the north side of Tothill Street. It was built 
entirely of timber, mostly cedar wood, but the outside was painted 
and plastered, and an ancient coat of arms, that of Edward III. (in 
whose reign the house is said to have been built), carved in stone, 
discovered in the house, was walled up in its front. Larwood 
says that the workmen employed at the building of the east end 
of Westminster Abbey used to receive their wages there; and at 
a later period, about two centuries ago, the first Oxford stage-coach 
is reported to have started from that inn. In the back parlour there 
was a picture of a jolly and bluff-looking man, who was said to have 
been its driver. The house was built so as to enclose a galleried 
yard, and it no doubt originally was one of some importance. Under 
the staircase there was a curious hiding-place, perhaps to serve as a 
refuge for a “ mass priest” ora highwayman. There were also in 
the house two massive carvings, the one representing Abraham 
about to offer up his son, and the other the Adoration of the Magi, 
and they were said to have been left in pledge for an unpaid score. 
There is a water-colour drawing of the house, as it appeared in 1853, 
in the Crace collection. It is supposed that the sign of the cock was 
here adopted on account of its vicinity to the abbey, of which St. 
Peter was the patron ; in the middle ages a cock crowing on the top 
ofa pillar was often one of the accessories in a picture of the apostle. 

A sign frequently adopted by innkeepers was the “ Cross Keys,” 
the arms of the Papal See, the emblem of St. Peter and his successors. 
There was an inn with that sign in Gracechurch Street, having a yard 
with galleries all round, in which theatrical performances were 
frequently given. Banks, already mentioned, there exhibited his 
wonderful horse, ‘‘ Morocco” ; it was here the horse, at his master’s 
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bidding to “ fetch the veriest fool in the company,” with his mouth 
drew forth Tarleton, who was among the spectators. Tarleton could 
only say, “God a mercy, horse!” which for a time became a by- 
word in the streets of London. At this inn the first stage-coach, 
travelling between Clapham and Gracechurch Street, once a day, 
was established in 1690 by John Day and John Bundy; but the 
house was well known as early as 1681 as one of the carriers’ inns. 
The “ Four Swans” (demolished) was a very fine old inn, with 
courtyard and gallcries to two stories on three sides complete. 
Whether St. George ever existed is doubtful: probably the story 
of this saint and the dragon is merely a corruption of the legend of 
St. Michael conquering Satan, or of Perseus’ delivery of Andromeda. 
The story was always doubted, hence the lines recorded by Aubrey :— 









To save a maid St. George the dragon slew, 

A pretty tale if all is told be true. 

Most say there are no dragons, and it’s said 

There was no George ; pray God there was a maid. 

But “ The George” is, and always has been, a very common inn 
sign in this as well as in other countries. We are, however, here 
concerned with one “George” only, the one in the Borough. It existed 
in the time of Stow, who mentions it in the list of Southwark inns he 
gives, and its name occurs in a document of the year 1554. It stood 
near the “Tabard.” It had the usual courtyard, surrounded by 
buildings on all sides, with galleries to two stories on three sides 
giving access to the bedrooms. The banisters were of massive size 
of the “footman leg” style. In 1670 the inn was in great part burnt 
down and demolished by a fire which broke out in the neighbour- 
hood, and it was totally consumed by the great fire of Southwark 
some six years later. The fire began at one Mr. Welsh’s, an oilman, 
near St. Margaret’s Hill, between the “George” and “ Talbot” inns. 
It was stopped by the substantial building of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
then recently erected. The present “ George ” inn, although built only 
in the seventeenth century, was rebuilt on the old plan, having open 
wooden galleries leading to the bedchambers. When Mrs. Schole- 

] field, descended from Weyland, the landlady of the inn at the time of 
| the fire, died in 1859, the property was purchased by the governors 


H of Guy’s Hospital. The “ George” now styles itselfan hotel, but still 
it preserves one side of its galleries intact. 
ie Dragons, though fabulous monsters, asserted themselves on sign- 


boards ; green appears to have been their favourite colour. When 
Taylor, the water-poet, wrote his “ Travels through London,” there 
were no Icss than seven “ Green Dragons” amongst the metropolitan 
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taverns of his day. The most famous of them, which is still in 
existence, was the “ Green Dragon” in Bishopsgate Street, which for 
two centuries was one of the most famous coach and carriers’ inns. 
It is even now one of the best examples of the ancient hostelries, 
its proprietor having strictly retained the distinctive features of 
former days, the only innovation introduced by him being a real 
improvement, in the removal of one of the objections to the open 
galleries of the old inns. He has enclosed these with glass, and on 
a trellis work, leading up to them, creeping plants have been made 
to twine, so as to give a cool and refreshing aspect to the old inn 
yard in summer time. ‘Troops of guests now daily dine in its low- 
ceilinged rooms with great beams at all sorts of angles, and shining 
mahogany tables. The “ Dragon” is great in rich soups and mighty 
joints of succulent meat ; in old wines, appreciated by amateurs. 

The “ King’s Head” was another of the many inns once to be 
found in the Borough. ‘Their great number is easily explained by 
the fact that London Bridge was then the only bridge from south to 
north, and vice versd, and that therefore the traffic of horse and men 
had to pass through Southwark, of course necessitating much hotel 
accommodation. The “King’s Head” was a great resort of big 
waggons, for the loading of which a large crane stood in the yard, 
in consequence of which one side of the yard had a gallery to the 
second floor only, the crane occupying the space of the lower one, 
whilst on the other side there were galleries to the first and second 
floors. 

The “Old Bell” in Holborn, recently pulled down, bore the arms 
of the Fowlers of Islington, the owners of Barnsbury Manor and 
occupiers of lands in Canonbury. In its galleried yard the boys 
used to meet to go in coaches to Mill Hill school. 

The “ Oxford Arms” stood south of Warwick Square and the 
College of Physicians, and is mentioned in a carrier’s advertisement 
of 1672. Edward Bartlet, an Oxford carrier, started his coaches and 
waggons thence three times a week. He also announced that 
he kept a hearse to convey “a corps” to any part of England. The 
“Oxford Arms” had a red brick facade of the period of Charles II. 
surmounting a gateway leading into the yard, which had on three 
sides two rows of wooden galleries with exterior staircases, the fourth 
side being occupied by stabling, built against a portion of old 
London Wall. This house was consumed in the great fire, but was 
rebuilt on the former plan. The house always belonged to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and the houses of the Canons Residen- 
tiary adjoin the “ Oxford Arms” on the south, and there is a door 
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from the old inn into one of the backyards of the residentiary houses, 
which is said to have been useful during the riots of 1780 for facilita- 
ting the escape of Roman Catholics from the fury of the mob, by 
enabling them to pass into the residentiary houses ; for which reason, 
it is said, by a clause always inserted into the leases of the inn, it is 
forbidden to close up the door. John Roberts, the bookseller, from 
whose shop most of the libels and squibs on Pope were issued, lived 
at the “ Oxford Arms.” 

The “Queen’s Head ” was another of the Southwark inns. Its inner 
yard had galleries on one side only, one to the first and another to 
the second floor. Like all others the yard was approached by a high 
gateway from the street, and another under the building between the 
outer and inner yards. 

At Knightsbridge there stood till about 1865, when it was pulled 
down, the “Rose and Crown,” anciently called the “ Oliver 
Cromwell.” It was one of the oldest houses in the High Street, 
Knightsbridge, having been licensed above three hundred years. 
The Protector’s bodyguard is said to have been stationed in it, and 
an inscription to that effect was, till shortly before its demolition, 
painted on the front. This is merely legendary, but there are grounds 
for not entirely rejecting the tradition. In 1647 the Parliament 
army was encamped in that neighbourhood ; Fairfax’s headquarters 
were for awhile at Holland House. There was a house not far from 
the inn called Cromwell House, and at Kensington there still exists 
a charity called Cromwell’s Gift, originally a sum of £45, but, having 
been invested in land in the locality, of great value now. Cromwell 
House was also known as Hale House; a portion of the South 
Kensington Museum now occupies the site. To return to the 
“Rose and Crown.” Two sides of the yard had a gallery to the 
first floor, but it was of the poorest description; there were no 
elegant banisters, the lower part of the gallery was closed up with 
boards of the roughest kind, about breast high, and irregularly nailed 
on to the posts supporting the roof. Two water-colour drawings, 

dated 1857, showing the exterior of the house and the yard, are in the 
Crace collection. Corbould painted this inn under the title of the 
“Old Hostelrie at Knightsbridge,” exhibited in 1849; but he trans- 
ferred its date to 1497, altering the house according to his fancy. In 
1853 the inn had a narrow escape from destruction by fire. Before 
its final demolition it had been much modernised, though leaving 
enough of its original characteristics to testify to its antiquity and 
former importance. 
The “ Royal Oak” at Vauxhall was an old inn with a galleried 
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yard. It was taken down circa 1872, to make the road to the 
Vauxhall Bridge, then in course of construction. 

One of the oldest of galleried inns in London was the “Saracen’s 
Head,” on Snow Hill. In 1377 the fraternity founded in St. 
Botolph’s Church, Aldersgate, in honour of the Body of Christ and 
of the saints Fabian and Sebastian, were the proprietors of the 
“Saracen’s Head” inn. In the reign of Richard II. they granted a 
lease of twenty-one years to John Hertyshorn of the “ Saracen’s 
Head,” with appurtenances, consisting of two houses adjoining on the 
north side, at the yearly rent of ten marks. In the reign of Henry VI. 
Dame Joan Astley (some time nurse to that king) obtained a licence 
to refound the Fraternity in honour of the Holy Trinity; in the reign 
of Edward VI. it was suppressed, and its endowments, valued at £ 30 
per annum, granted to William Harris, also Somers. The antiquity 
of the inn was thus beyond question; Stow, describing this neigh- 
bourhood, mentions it as “a fair large inn for receipt of travellers.’ 
The courtyard had to the last many of the characteristics of an old 
English inn; there were galleries all round leading to the bedrooms, 
and a spacious gateway through which the mail-coaches used to pass 
in and out. It was at this inn that Nicholas Nickleby and his uncle 
waited on Squeers, the schoolmaster of Dotheboys Hall. It was 
demolished in 1863, when the Holborn Valley improvements were 
undertaken. A view of the inn as it appeared in 1855 is in the Crace 
collection. 

As there were many inns on the Southwark side of London Bridge 
for the reasons given when we spoke of the “ King’s Head,” so for 
the same reason a number of inns, some of which we have already 
mentioned, were on the northern side of the bridge. Besides those 
already named there was the “ Spread Eagle,” in Gracechurch Street. 
The original building had perished in the great fire, but the inn was 
rebuilt after it. It had the usual yard and galleries to the two floors. 
At first only a carriers’ inn it became famous as a coaching house, 
the mails and principal stage-coaches for Kent and other southern 
counties arriving and departing from here. It was long the property 
of John Chaplin, cousin of William Chaplin, of the firm of Chaplin 
& Horne. The inn was taken down in 1865; the plot of ground 
which it occupied contained 12,600 feet, and was sold for £95,000. 

The “Swan with Two Necks” is a curious sign, variously 
explained. It is supposed to mean the swan with two nicks or notches 
cut into swans’ bills, so that each owner might know his. But these 
nicks being so small as not to be discernible on an inn sign hung 
high up, there seems no sense in referring to them. More likely two 
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swans swimming side by side, and the neck of one of them protruding 

eyond that of the other, took some artist’s fancy, and induced him 
to produce the illusion in a picture. But the origin of the sign does 
not concern us, but the inn with that sign. There was a famous one 
in what was Lad Lane, and is now Gresham Street. It was for a 
century and more the head coach-inn and booking-office for the 
north. Its courtyard was of great size ; the galleries were of some- 
what irregular arrangement, there being one only at the back, com- 
municating at one end with a lower and an upper gallery on one 
side, whilst on the other side there was a gallery unconnected with 
the others, and which also was wider and more elaborately decorated 
than the others. A view of it appeared in the ///ustrated London 
News, December 23, 1865. 

An inn which has been rendered famous by Chaucer’s “ Canter- 
bury Tales” is the “Tabard” in the Borough. Its history must be 
pretty familiar to most people. It originally was the property of 
William of Sategarshall, of whom the “ Tabard ” and the adjoining 
house, which the Abbots made their town residence, were purchased 
in 1304 by the Abbot and Convent of Hyde, near Winchester. The 
pilgrimage to Canterbury is said to have taken place in 1383. At 
that time, Henry Bailly, Chaucer’s host of the “ Tabard,” was a repre- 
sentative of the borough of Southwark in Parliament during the 
reign of two kings—Edward III. and Richard II. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the “Tabard” and the Abbot’s house 
were sold by Henry VIII. to John Master and Thomas Master ; the 
“* Tabard ” afterwards was in the occupation of one Robert Patty, but 
the Abbot’s house, with the stable and garden belonging thereto, were 
reserved to the Bishop Commendator, John Saltcote, alias Casson, who 
had been the last abbot of Hyde, and who surrendered it to Henry 
VIII.,and who afterwards was transferred to the See of Salisbury. The 
original “Tabard” was in existence as late as the year 1602, Ona 
beam across the road, whence swung the sign, was inscribed: ‘This 
is the inn where Sir Jeffry Chaucer and the nine-and-twenty pilgrims 
lay in their journey to Canterbury, ANNO 1383.” On the removal 
of the beam the inscription was transferred to the gateway. The 
house was repaired in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and from that 
period probably dated the fireplace, carved oak panels and other 
portions spared by the fire of 1676, which were still to be seen at 
the beginning of this century. In this fire some six hundred houses 
had to be destroyed to arrest the progress of the flames, and as the 
“Tabard” stood nearly in the centre of this area, and was mostly built 
of wood, there can be no doubt that the old inn perished. It was, 
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however, soon rebuilt, and as nearly as possible on the same spot, 
but the landlord changed the sign from the “Tabard” to the 
“Talbot”; there is, nevertheless, little doubt that the inn as it 
remained till 1874, when it was demolished, with its quaint old 
timber galleries, with two timber bridges connecting their opposite 
sides, and which extended throughout all the inn buildings, and no 
less quaint old chambers, was the immediate successor of the inn, 
commemorated by Chaucer. According to an old view published 
in 1721 the yard is shown as apparently opening to the street; but 
in a view which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1812, the yard seems enclosed. A sign, painted by Blake, 
and fixed up against the gallery facing you as you entered the yard, 
represented Chaucer and his merry company setting out on their 
journey. There was a large hall called the “ Pilgrims’ Hall,” dating 
of course from 1676, but in course of time it was so cut up to adapt 
it to the purpose of modern bedrooms, that its original condition 
was scarcely recognisable. There are various views of the old ina 
in the Crace collection: one without date, one of 1780, another of 
1810, another of 1812 (the Gextleman’s Magazine print), one of 
1831, and yet another of 1841. The site is now occupied by a 
public-house in the gin palace style, which presumes to call itself 
the “ Old Tabard.” 

In Piccadilly, No. 75, there formerly stood on part of the site for 
so short a time occupied by Clarendon House (1664-1683) the 
“Three Kings” tavern; at the gateway to the stables there were 
seen two Corinthian pilasters, which originally belonged to Clarendon 
House ; the stable yard itself presented the features of the old 
galleried inn yard, and it was the place from which the first Bath 
mail-coach was started. Later, Mr. John Camden Hotten, and 
afterwards Messrs. Chatto & Windus, carried on their publishing 
business on this spot. 

In the seventeenth century the “ Three Nuns” was the sign of 
a well-known coaching and carriers’ inn in Aldgate, which gave its 
name to Three Nuns Court close by. The yard, as usual, was 
galleried, but within recent years the inn was pulled down and 
rebuilt in the form of a modern hotel. Near this inn was the 
dreadful pit, in which, during the plague of 1665, not less than 1,114 
bodies were buried in a fortnight, from September 6 to 20. 

The Criterion Restaurant and Theatre stands on the site of an 
old inn, the “White Bear,” which for a century and more was one 
of the busiest coaching-houses in connection with the West and 
South-west of England. In this house Benjamin West, the future 
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president of the Royal Academy, put up on his arrival in London 
from America. Here died Luke Sullivan, the engraver of some of 
Hogarth’s most famous works. The inn yard had galleries to two 
sides of the bedchambers on the second floor, connected by a bridge 
across. 

We must once more return to Southwark, for, besides the inns 
already mentioned as existing in that locality, there was another 
famous one, namely, the “ White Hart.” It had the largest inn sign, 
except the “Castle” in Fleet Street. Much maligned Jack Cade 
and some of his followers put up at this inn during their brief pos- 
session of London in 1450. The original inn which sheltered them 
remained standing till 1676, when it was burnt down in the great 
fire already mentioned. It was rebuilt, and was in existence till a 
few years ago, when it was pulled down. It consisted of several 
open courts, the inner one having handsome galleries on three sides 
to the first and second floors. There are two views of it, taken 
respectively in 1840 and 1853, in the Crace collection, and it was in 
the yard of this inn that Mr. Pickwick first encountered Sam 
Weller. 

The “ White Lion,” in St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell, was origin- 
ally an inn frequented by drovers and carriers, and covered a good 
deal of ground, but before its demolition it had already been greatly 
reduced in size, the gateway leading into the yard having been built 
up and formed into an oilshop. Inserted in the front wall was the 
sign in stone relief, representing a lion rampant, painted white, and 
with the date 1714. A house on the other side of the central por- 
tion also seems to have formed part of the original ‘ White Lion.” 
The gate just mentioned led into a yard similar to those attached 
to other ancient inns. There were, in the east front of the inn, 
strong wooden beams, which no doubt supported the erection over 
the gateway, and that there was a yard surrounded by a gallery is 
proved by the remains of door openings in the upper parts of the 
back walls of the premises, which had been bricked up. At one 
time a bowling-green attached to the tavern, and by the side of it a 
pond, in which Anthony Joyce, the cousin of Pepys, drowned him- 
self. He was a tavern-keeper, and kept the “Three Stags” in Hol- 
born, which was burnt down in 1666. Pepys records in his Diary, 
under September 5 of that year: “Thence homeward . . . having 
. . . seen Anthony Joyce’s house on fire.” The loss incurred by 
the fire preyed on Joyce’s mind, and is supposed to have led him 
to commit the rash act. 

Here we will close our selection, which embraces all the most 
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mportant galleried taverns once existing in London, Their dis- 
appearance is much to be regretted, though with the requirements 
of modern travellers it was scarcely to be avoided. But they formed 
picturesque features of London, which has so very few of them, 
especially as regards hotels, which, in their modern style, remind us 
only of slightly decorated barracks, if they are not perfectly hideous. 
But there are plenty of people yet who delight in old-fashioned houses 
and surroundings—the revival of stage-coaches is proof of it. A 
galleried tavern, with modern improvements, would, we fancy, not 
be a bad spec. 


II. 
OLD LONDON TEA GARDENS. 


NaMEs are often misleading : Mr. Coward is a fierce fire-eater ; Mr. 
Gentle’s family tremble when they hear his footsteps on the pave- 
ment on his return home from his office, for they know that 
immediately on his entrance he will kick up a row with every one of 
them ; whilst Mr. Lion lives in awe of his termagant better, or worse, 
half. We are led into these reflections by the term “ Tea Gardens.” 
It sounds so very innocent ; it calls up visions of honest citizens, 
surrounded by their wives and olive-branches, enjoying, amid idyllic 
scenes of rural beauty, their fragrant bohea, bread and butter, cream 
and sillabub. But the vision is delusive. Noorthouck, who wrote 
about 1770, when the tea gardens were most abundant and flourish- 
ing, speaks of them thus: “The tendency of these cheap catering 
places of pleasure just at the skirts of this vast town is too obvious to 
need further explanation ; they swarm with loose women, and with 
boys, whose morals are depraved, and their constitutions ruined, 
before they arrive at manhood. Indeed, the licentious resort to the 
tea-drinking gardens was carried to such excess every night, that the 
magistrates lately thought proper to suppress the organs in their 
public rooms—it is left to their cool reflection whether this was dis- 
charging all the duty they owe to the public.” Certes, the remedy 
seemed hardly adequate, when the grand jury of Middlesex, as far 
back as 1744, had complained of “advertisements inviting and 
seducing not only the inhabitants, but all other persons, to several 
places kept apart for the encouragement of luxury, extravagance, 
idleness, and other wicked illegal purposes which go on with im- 
punity, to the destruction of many families, to the great dishonour of 
the kingdom, especially at a time when we are involved in an expen- 
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sive war, and so much overburdened with taxes of all sorts, &c.” 
With such an indictment before them, the magistrates must have 
been wooden-headed indeed if they thought to stop the evil by 
forbidding the playing of organs at such places. And the evil must 
have been not only serious, but widespread, seeing there were 
upwards of thirty of these tea gardens around London. But our 
object is not to preach a sermon on the wickedness of the world, but 
to describe the places where it was practised. We begin with 


“ BAGNIGGE WELLS TEA GARDENS,” 


Who, now, wandering about dreary King’s Cross, unacquainted 
with the history of the place, would believe that this was once a 
picturesque rural spot?—but such it was, and here Nell Gywnne had a 
summer residence amidst fields, and on the banks of the river Fleet, 
then a clear stream, occasionally flooding the locality. The ground 
on which the house, a gabled building, stood, was then called 


Bagnigge Vale. Early in the eighteenth century the house was 


converted into a place of public entertainment, in consequence of 
the timely discovery on the spot of two wells, one of which was said 
to be purging and the other chalybeate, and the water of which was 
sold at threepence a glass, or at eightpence by the gallon. But one 


of the wells seems to have been known by the name of Black Mary’s 
Well or Hole, which may have been a corruption of Blessed Mary's 
Well, or due to the alleged fact that a black woman leased the weil. 
The gardens, it seems, were largely patronised, hundreds of persons 
visiting them in the morning to drink the waters, and on summer 
afternoons to drink tea, and something stronger too. The grounds 
were ornamented with curious shrubs and flowers, 2 small round 
fish-pond, in the centre of which was a fountain, representing Cupid 
bestriding a swan, which spouted the water up to a great height. 
The Fleet flowed through a part of the gardens, and was crossed by 
a bridge. Two prints are extant (reproduced in Pinks’s “ Clerken- 
well ”), showing the gardens as they were in 1772 and again early in 
the present century. But in December 1313 the gardens came to 
grief: the whole of the furniture and fittings was sold by auction by 
order of the assignees of Mr. Salter, the tenant, a bankrupt ; the 
fixtures and fittings were described as comprising the erection: of a 
temple, a grotto, alcoves, arbours, boxes, green-house, large lead 
figures, pumps, cisterns, sinks, counters, beer-machine, stoves, 
coppers, shrubs, 200 drinking tables, 350 forms, 400 dozen bottled 
ale (which shows that tea was not the only drink consumed there), 
- &c. The house itself remained standing till 1844, when it was 
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demolished ; the Phcenix brewery afterwards occupied the site, 
which is now covered with dreary streets. All that reminds you 
now of the gardens is a stone tablet set into the wall of a dull 
house in the neighbourhood, which shows a grotesque head, and 
the inscription: “This is Bagnigge House, neare the Pinder a 
Wakefield, 1680.” It may be added that at the time the gardens 
were in existence the place was environed with hills and rising ground 
every way but to the south, and consequently screened from the in- 
clemency of the more chilling winds. Primrose Hill rose westward ; 
on the north-west were the more distant elevations of Hampstead 
and Highgate ; on the north and north-east were pretty sharp ascents 
to Islington. But the ground, which, as shown then, was in a deep 
hollow, has, in modern times, been considerably raised above the 
former level, and no vestige remains of the gardens or the springs. 
But the gardens were so famous in their day as to cause their 
name to be adopted by a similar establishment in a totally different 
direction ; towards the end of the last century the 


“New BAGNIGGE WELLS ” 


tea gardens were opened at Bayswatcr. Whether these were iden- 
tical with the new Bayswater tea garcens mentioned in a London 
guide we have not been able to ascertain, but probably they were. 
Sir John Hill, born about 1716, had a house in the Bayswater ‘Road, 
in whose grounds he cultivated the medicinal plants from which he 
prepared his tinctures, balsams and water-dock essence, and though 
the profession called him a charlatan anda quack, he must have been 
a learned botanist. His ‘“ Vegetable System” extends to twenty- 
six folio volumes. His garden is now covered -by the long ‘range 
of mansions called Lancaster Gate, but towards the close of ‘the-last 
century the site was opened to the public as tea-gardens. ‘The 
grounds were spacious, and contained . several springs: of fine*water 
lying close to the surface. The “ Bayswater Bagnigge Wells ” was 
opened as a public garden as late as 1354,-shortly after:which time, 
the visitors having grown less and less, it was shut up, and eventually 
seized by the land-devouring speculating builder. 

The similarity of names has carried us-from-the-north of London 
to the west, but as the former locality, in consequence of its natural 
features, always was a favourite one for tea gardens, we will return to 
it. On the top of the hill we referred to as rising from Bagnigge 
Wells to Islington, there stood, where the “ Belvedere Tavern” now 
stands, a house of entertainment known as 
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“ Bussy’s Fouty,” 


so called after its owner, one Christopher Busby, whose name is 
spelt Busbee in a token, “ White Lion at Islington, 1668,” of which 
he was the landlord. Why the cognomen of Folly was given to it is not 
very apparent, since, to judge by the prints extant, there was nothing 
foolish about the building. But it appears that then, as it is now, 
it was customary to call any house which was not constructed 
according to a tasteless, unimaginative builder’s ideas, a “ Folly” ; 
at Peckham there was “ Heaton’s Folly.” From “ Busby’s Folly” the 
Society of Bull Feathers’ Hall used to commence their march to 
Islington to claim the toll of all gravel carried up Highgate Hill, to 
which they asserted a right in a tract published by them, and 
entitled : “ Bull Feather Hall; or, the Antiquity and Dignity of 
Horns amply shown. London, 1664.” ‘“ Busby’s Folly” retained its 
name till 1710, after which it was called “ Penny’s Folly,” and here 
men with learned horses, musical glasses, and similar shows enter- 
tained the public. The gardens were extensive, and about 1780 the 
house seems to have been rebuilt, and christened “ Belvedere 
Tavern,” which name it still bears. Close to it was another tavern 
known as “ Dobney’s,” which originally was called “ Prospect 
House,” because in those days, standing as it did on the top of what 
was then styled Islington Hill, it really commanded a fine prospect 
north and south. In 1770 “Prospect House” was taken for a school, 
but soon reopened as the 


“JUBILEE TEA GARDENS,” 


in commemoration of the jubilee got up at Stratford-on-Avon by 
Garrick in honour of Shakespeare, and the interiors of the bowers 
were painted with scenes from his plays. In 1772 one Daniel 
Wildman here performed “several new and amazing experiments, 
never attempted by any man in this or any other kingdom before. 
He rides, standing upright, one foot on the saddle and the other on 
the horse’s neck, with a curious mask of bees on his head and face 

. and by firing a pistol, makes one part of the bees march over a 
table, and the other swarm in the air, and return to’their proper 
hive again.” He also advertised that he was prepared to supply the 
nobility and gentry with any quantity of bees from one stock in the 
common or newly invented hives. In 1774 the gardens fell into a 
ruinous condition, but there were still two handsome tea rooms. 
In 1780 the house was converted into a discussion and lecture room, 
but the speculation did not answer; the place was cleared, and 
about 1790 houses, known as Winchester Place, were erected on it. 
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But a portion of the gardens remained open till 1810, when that 
also disappeared, and the only remains on the site of this once 
famous tea garden is a mean court in Penton Street, called Dobney’s 
Court. The “ Prospect House” to which the gardens belonged still 
stands behinds the present “ Belvedere Tavern,” but there is no sign 
of antiquity about it. 

In 1683 the well, known as Sadler’s Well, was discovered, and 
**Sadler’s Musick-House,” as it was originally called, thenceforth be- 
came Sadler’s Well. But as it was, as its name implied, rather a 
house for musical entertainment than a tea garden, and as its history 
is pretty well known, we pass it by, to speak of a well adjoining it, 
namely, 


“IsLINGTON WELLS OR SpA, OR NEW TUNBRIDGE WELLS.” 


This well was already in repute when the well on Sadler’s land 
was discovered, and, as the two wells were contiguous, the Spa was 
frequently mistaken for Sadler’s. About the year 1690 it was adver- 
tised that the Spa would open for drinking the medicinal waters. 
In 1700 there was “music for dancing all day long every Monday 
and Thursday during the summer season; no masks to be admitted.” 
A few years later the Spa became fashionable, being patronised by 
ladies of such position as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. In 1733 
the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, daughters of George II., came 
daily in the summer and drank the waters ; in fact, such was the 
concourse of nobility and others that the proprietor took upwards 
of £30 in a morning. Whenever the Princesses visited the Spa 
they were saluted with a discharge of twenty-one guns, and in the 
evening there was a bonfire. Ned Ward described the place :— 


Lime trees were placed at a regular distance, 
And scrapers were giving their awful assistance. 


It also furnished a title to a dramatic trifle by George Colman, 
called “‘ The Spleen, or Islington Spa,” acted at Drury Lane in 1776. 
The proprietor, Holland, failing, the Spa was sold to a Mr. Skinner 
in 1778, an 1 the gardens were reopened every morning for drinking 
the waters, and in the afternoon for tea. The subscription for the 
season was one guinea ; non-subscribers drinking the waters, 6d. 
each morning. At the beginning of this century part of the garden 
was built on, and about 1840 what remained was covered by two 
rows of cottages, called Spa Cottages. At present there is at the 
corner of Lloyd’s Row a small cottage with the inscription on it, 
“Islington Spa, or New Tunbridge Wells,” 
VOL, CCLXXXVII, NO. 2025. S 
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The “Islington Spa” must not be confounded with a similar 
neighbouring establishment in Spa Fields, adjoining Exmouth 
Street. The locality was originally called Ducking Pond Fields. 
Hunting ducks with dogs was one of the barbarous amusements our 
ancestors delighted in. The public-house to which the pond 
belonged was taken down in 1770, and on its site was erected 


“THE PANTHEON,” 


built in imitation of the Oxford Street “ Pantheon.” It was a large 
round building, with a statue of Fame on the top of it. Internally it 
had two galleries and a pit, and in the winter it was warmed by a 
stove, having fireplaces all round, the smoke from which was carried 
away under the floor. To the building was attached an extensive 
garden, disposed in fancy walks, and having on one side of it a pond, 
at one end of which was a statue of Hercules, at the other end stood 
a summer-house for company to sit in. There were also boxes or 
alcoves all round the gardens, and two tea-rooms in the main building 
itself. The place was well patronised, the company usually con- 
sisting, as described in the Sunday Ramble, of some hundreds of 
persons of both sexes, the greater part of whom, notwithstanding 
their gay appearance, were evidently neither more nor less than 
journeymen tailors, hairdressers, and other such people, attended by 
their proper companions, milliners, mantua-makers, and servant 
maids, besides other and more objectionable characters of the female 
sex. According to a letter addressed to the St. James’s Chronicle, 
1772, the “ Pantheon” was a place of “infamous resort,” the writer 
declaring that of all the tea houses in the environs of London, the most 
exceptionable he ever had occasion to be in was the “ Pantheon.” 
He was particularly annoyed at being frequently asked by the Cyprian 
nymphs swarming in the place to be treated with “a dish of tea.” 
He ought to have heard the requests of our modern Cyprians! The 
place, however, did not prosper; the Rotunda had been built by a 
Mr. Craven ; whilst it was being erected Mrs. Craven visited it, and 
was so overcome by the gloomy thoughts that troubled her mind 
that she gave vent to tears, and remarked to a friend of hers: “ It is 
very pretty, but I foresee that it will be the ruin of us, and one day 
or other be turned into a Methodist meeting house.” The lady had 
a prophetic mind, for in 1774 her husband became bankrupt, and 
the “ Pantheon,” “with its four acres of garden, laid out in the most 
agreeable and pleasing style, refreshed with a canal abounding with 
carp, tench, &c., and commanding a pleasing view of Hampstead, 
Highgate, and the adjacent country,” was sold by auction, and 
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finally closed in 1776. The Rotunda, as foreseen by Mrs. Craven, 
in 1779 became one of the chapels of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, under the name of Spa Fields Chapel. It is now 
replaced by the Episcopal Church of the Holy Redeemer. 

To the south of the “ Pantheon,” in Bowling Green Lane, stood, in 
the middle of the last century, the 


‘‘CHERRY TREE PuBLIC HousE AND GARDENS,” 


with their bowling-green. The gardens took their name from the 
large number of trees bearing that fruit which grew there. There were 
subscription grounds for the game of nine-pins, knock’em-downs, &c., 
and the house was much resorted to by the inhabitants of Clerkenwell. 
But there was yet another well in this locality, which seems to have 
been a very Solfatara for springs, for near King’s Cross there was a 
chalybeate spring, known as 


“St. CHap’s WELL,” 


- supposed to be useful in cases of liver attacks, dropsy, and scrofula. 
St. Chad! was the founder of the See and Bishopric of Lichfield, and 
was cured of some awful disease by drinking the waters of this well, 
wherefore his name was given to it. He died about 673, and in 
those days the names of saints were as commercially valuable in 
starting a well or other natural or unnatural phenomenon as the 
names of lords are on modern business prospectuses. And St. Chad 
brought lots of custom to the well, for as late as the last century 
eight or nine hundred persons a morning used to come and drink 
these waters. Nay, fifty years ago they drew visitors to themselves 
and the gardens surrounding the well. Ona post might be seen an 
octagonal board, with the legend, “Health preserved and restored.” 
Further on stood a low, old-fashioned, comfortable looking, large- 
windowed dwelling, and frequently there might also be seen standing 
at the open door an ancient dame, in a black bonnet, a clean blue 
cotton gown, and a checked apron. She was the Lady of the Well. 
The gardens might be visited and as much water drunk as you 
pleased for £1 15. per year, 9s. 6d. quarterly, 4s. 6¢. monthly, and 
1s. 6d. weekly. A single visit and a large glassful of water cost 6d. 
The water was warmed in a large copper, whence it was drawn off 
into the glass. The charge of 6d. was eventually reduced to 3d. 
There was a spacious and lofty pump-room and a large house facing 
Gray’s Inn Road, but all that now remains is the remembrance of 
the well in the name of a narrow passage, called St. Chad’s Place, 


1 He is a saint in the English calen“ar, and his day is the 2nd March. 
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closed at its inner end by an old-fashioned cottage with green 
shutters. 

We will ascend Pentonville Hill again to Penton Street, at the 
corner of which stands “Belvedere Tavern,” formerly “ Busby’s 
Folly,” and, going up Penton Street a little way,we come to what was 


once the site of 
“ WuiTteE Conpuit House,” 


the present “* White Conduit House” tavern covering a portion of the 
old gardens. It took its name from a conduit, built in the reign of 
Henry VI., and repaired by Sutton, the founder of the Charter 
House. The house was at first small, having only four windows in 
front; but in the middle of the last century the then owner could 
advertise that “for the better accommodation of gentlemen and 
ladies he had completed a long walk, with a handsome circular fish- 
pond, a number of shady, pleasant arbours, enclosed with a fence 
seven feet high to prevent being incommoded by people in the 
fields ; hot loaves and butter every day, milk directly from the cows, 
coffee, tea, and all manners of liquors in the greatest perfection; 
also a handsome long room, from whence is the most copious pro- 
spects and airy situation of any now in vogue.” A long poem in 
praise of the house appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine in 
1760; it was written by William Woty, a Grub Street poet. A 
frequent visitor to ‘“‘ White Conduit House” was Goldsmith, who used 
to repair thither with some of his friends, after he had discovered 
the place, as he relates in Letter 122 of the “Citizen of the World.” 
The passage, I must confess, does little honour to his genius or his 
taste, and I wonder he did not have it expunged from his collected 
writings. As is customary, in course of time the company did not 
improve, and, though in 1826 it was attempted to revive the repu- 
tation of the place, partly by calling it a “Minor Vauxhall,” on 
account of the nightly disturbances and the encouragement of 
immorality thereby, it was suppressed by magisterial authority on 
the proprietor’s application for the renewal of his licence. But 
about 1827 the grounds were let for archery practice, and in 1828 
the old house was pulled down and a new one erected in its place, 
which was opened in 1829. The new building was somewhat in the 
gin-palace style, stucco-front, ‘pilasters, cornices and plate-glass ; it 
contained large refreshment rooms, and a long and lofty ball 
room above, where the dancing, if not very refined, was vigorous. 
Gentlemen went through country dances with their hats on and 
their| coats off ; eventually the master of the ceremonies objected 
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to the hats, and they were left off, as the coats continued to be. In 
1849 this elegant place of amusement was demolished and streets 
built on its grounds, as also the present “ White Conduit Tavern,” 


A FoRMER PROPRIETOR 


of “ White Conduit House,” Christopher Bartholomew, died in positive 
poverty in Angel Court, Windmill Street, “at his lodgings, two pair 
of stairs room,” as the Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1809, says. 
He once owned the freehold of ‘“ White Conduit House ” and of the 
neighbouring “Angel” inn, and was worth £ 50,000 ; but he was seized 
with the lottery mania, and paid as much as £1,000 a day for in- 
surances. By degrees he sank into poverty, but a friend having 
supplied him with the means of obtaining a thirty-second share, that 
number turned up a prize of £20,000. He purchased an annuity of 
4,60 per annum, but foolishly disposed of it and lost it all. <A few 
days before he died he begged a few shillings to buy him necessaries, 
But does his fate, and that of many others equally deluded, act as 
a warning to any one? We fear not. 


‘“WuitTe ConpuitT House” was SoLp 


in 1864, by order of the proprietor, in consequence of ill-health. 
The lease had then about eighty years to run, at the rent of £80 
per annum. The property fetched £8,990; what price would it 
fetch now? Public-houses have gone up tremendously since then. 

Close to “ White Conduit House” was another famous house of 
entertainment, that is to say, 


“ COPENHAGEN House,” 


which was opened by a Dane when the King of Denmark paid a 
visit to James I., but the house did not attract much attention till 
after the Restoration, when the once public-house became a tea- 
garden, with the customary amusements, fives-playing being a favour- 
ite. Hazlitt, who was enthusiastic about the game, immortalised 
one Cavanagh, an Irish player, who distinguished himself at ‘“Copen- 
hagen House” by playing matches for wagers and dinners. The 
wall against which they played was that which supported the 
kitchen chimney, and when the ball resounded louder than usual 
the cooks exclaimed, ‘‘ Those are the Irishman’s balls!” ‘ And the 
joints trembled on their spits,” says Hazlitt. The next landlord 
encouraged dog-fighting and bull-baiting, in consequence of which 
he lost his licence in 1816. The fields around “Copenhagen 
House,” now all built over, were the scene of many riotous assem- 
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blies at the time of the French Revolution, Thelwall, Horne Tooke, 
and other sympathisers with France being the chief instigators and 
leaders of those meetings. 

Going considerably northward we reach 


‘HIGHBURY BARN,” 


which, with lands belonging thereto, was leased in 1482 by the Prior 
of the monastery of St. John of Jerusalem to John Mantell, de- 
scribed as citizen and butcher of London. The property thus leased 
comprised the “Grange” place, with “ Highbury Barn,” a garden, 
and “ castell Hilles,” two little closures containing five acres, and a 
field called Snoresfeld, otherwise Bushfeld. ‘“ Highbury Barn” was 
at first a small ale and cake house, and as such is mentioned early 
in the eighteenth century. Gradually it grew into a tavern and tea 
garden. A Mr. Willoughby, who died in 1785, increased the busi- 
ness, and his successor added a bowling-green, a trap-ball ground, 
and more gardens. The Barn could accommodate 2,000 persons at 
once, and 800 people have been seen dining together, with seventy 
geese roasting for them at one fire. Early in this century a dancing 
and a dining room were added. Near this house there was, in 1868, 
found in a field a vase containing nearly 1,000 silver coins, consist- 
ing of silver pennies, groats and half groats, two gold coins of 
Edward III., and an amber rosary. The manor of Highbury 
having, as we have seen, belonged to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the coins may have been buried by them at the time of 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler, whose followers destroyed the monas- 
tery and also made an attack on the Prior’s house at Highbury. 
The coins are now in the British Museum. 

But we find we have got to the end of the space allotted to us, 
and though we have only, as it were, dipped into the bulk of our 
subject, we must defer for some other opportunity the description of 
the large number of old tea gardens still to be noticed ; we will 
here only indicate the most important of them: Camberwell Grove, 
Cuper’s Gardens, Chalk Farm, Canonbury House, Cumberland 
Gardens, Cupid Gardens, Sluice House, Eel-pie House, St. Helen’s, 
Hornsey Wood, Hoxton, Kilburn Wells, Mermaid, Marylebone, 
Montpellier, Ranelagh, Paris Gardens, Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
Union Gardens, Yorkshire Stingo, Jew’s Harp ; Adam and Eve, 
Tottenham Court Road; Adam and Eve, St. Pancras ; the Brill, 
Mulberry Gardens, Springfield, and others of less note. 


C. W. HECKETHORN. 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON. 


A SCENE OF WARWICKSHIRE RURAL LIFE. 


NE bright summer morning, in one of the last years of the last 
century, the green of the parsonage grounds in the sequestered 
village of Hatton, near the Elizabethan town of Warwick, in the 
heart of “ Merrie England,” was covered with a motley crew of 
people—the villagers of Hatton and the neighbourhood. A huge, 
brazen bell, looking like a miniature model of the celebrated Guy’s 
Porridge Pot, then ensconced in the porter’s lodge of the ancient 
castle of Warwick, lay upon the green, the object of the interest 
and admiration of the assembled villagers. 

It was a great day for the peasant, for the peasant’s wife and 
daughter, and for the small growths of peasantry shooting up. like 
the beets and horseradishes in the kitchen gardens of the parsonage. 
It was, in fact, a high day, a festival. The good parson of Hatton 
was above all things a man, though as sound and orthodox a preacher 
as ever inveighed against the crafts and subtleties of the devil ; and 
there was nothing the amiable Dr. Samuel Parr loved better than to 
gather around him the poorer members of his flock, and to entertain 
them in the good old-fashioned style now gone out of date. 

So there was a general holiday sort of appearance about the 
villagers : a brighter pair of tie-ups on William’s breeches ; a more 
showy waistcoat on young Ben ; a dandy hat, slightly aside, on the 
well-nigh bald pate of Grandfather James ; a spotless cotton bonnet 
on Dame Marjory’s silver hair ; a bunch of blue ribbons, bought at 
the last Warwick fair, peeping from beneath the large sun-hat of 
pretty, pert Harriet ; a new large curl on the brow of Johnnie’s face ; 
a bright pink sash round the pinafore of little Nancy ; and so on. 

All these small signs of incipient vanity caught the eye of the 
jovial parson and did not displease him. In truth he liked them. 
He was not, he told himself, free from a touch of vanity in his own 
constitution, When he went down to Leamington Priors, then a 
tiny village all cornfields and pasturage, with less than thirty houses, 
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all thatched with straw and built of dab and wattle, to lead off the 
country dance with the belle of the village on the bowling-green, his 
heart often smote him for so easily giving way to his leanings 
towards the smaller vanities of the world ; and he frequently flushed 
at the thought of how particular he had been with his shoe buckles, 
with his breeches straps, and the tying of his neckcloth ; and how 
strictly he had enjoined the Warwick barber, who came to shave him, 
to give no quarter to the rising ranks, but to mow them cleanly off, 
and leave not one hair behind. 

Feeling that he himself was unregenerate, he could not be 
censorious to his villagers for the little fineries and trumperies 
they displayed when they visited him at the parsonage, especially 
when he knew that the brass gewgaw and the blue ribbon were 
decorations hung out upon the person in his honour and for his 
particular admiration. So he observed them out of the corners of 
his eyes while not appearing to do so, privately rejoiced at the 
“ dressy” tastes of his little flock, and inwardly reproached himself 
for his own worldliness. 

And yet Dr. Samuel Parr was emphatically a good Christian. 
At the date of the festival of the bell he had been for many years 
curate in charge of the quaint little parish of Hatton, and during the 
whole of that time it is not recorded that he had ever come into 
collision with any member of his flock. There do not seem to have 
been any upsets with the churchwardens in respect of altar ornaments, 
no conflict with the choir over the too loud notes of the bass viol 
and hautboy, no wrangling with the richer members of the con- 
gregation in regard to the Latinised character of his sermons, no 
bother with the poorer parishioners on account of the dearth of 
eleemosynary doles, no strivings with the farmers and occupiers of 
land over the tithes. Everything had gone smoothly, for Dr. Parr 
was a man of peace, who loved his neighbours as himself, and 
delighted in their love, perhaps, more than he delighted in 
trimming his parsonage garden or writing classic poetry, for he was 
a great scholar. 

It was his aim to be happy, and he was never so happy as 
when administering happiness to others. As he stood on the green, 
therefore, in three-cornered hat and well-powdered periwig, with 
his black surtout, white neckcloth, black stockings, low shoes and 
silver buckles, looking very much like the portrait of his prototype 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who died the year before his birth, his broad 
face beamed with satisfaction at the simple, though true, pleasures 
# observable among the rustics whichever way he turned. 
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Though so great a student of old-fashioned courtliness that his 
manner bordered upon the quaint, Dr. Parr, it would seem, was 
not superstitious, for he christened his great bell on a Friday. And 
strange to relate, no one there was troubled with forebodings of 
ill-luck. To make use of a somewhat trite phrase, all went merry 
as a marriage bell. 

The feelings of Dr. Parr upon the subject of the festival were 
those of an amiable enthusiast in campanology. This great bell 
on the green, and the others in the base of the church tower, 
making up the peal, were a great joy to him, and he was in ecstasy 
for his villager friends to share in the joy. Those now much- 
derided days were still “the good old days,” for then the hand 
and heart went together, full, true, and open; and the well-to-do 
and the poor met in unrepressed fellowship in the grounds, and at 
the bidding of the former. No waiting at the gate of Hatton 
parsonage, no effusive greeting to the owner of a neighbouring 
manor and a cold nod and sidelong glance for the tenant of a 
thatched cottage; but the gate thrown wide open for all to enter, 
and a nod, and beck, and wreathed smile for all alike—rich and 
poor. 

Some idea of the enjoyment of parson and parishioners that 
day upon the green of the parsonage garden at Hatton may be 
gathered from the following letter sent by Dr. Parr to a Norwich 
friend a few days afterwards; an insight into the character of the 
man may also be gained thereby :— 

‘My peal of bells is come. It cost a great sum of money, and 
I take the liberty of requesting you to forward the contribution 
which you promised me. I believe that my Norwich friends would 
have honoured me as a country parson if they had seen the harm- 
less but animated festivity of my village on Friday last. The great 
bell has inscribed upon it the name of ‘ Paul,’ and is now lying 
upon our green. It holds more than seventy-three gallons. It was 
filled with good ale, and was emptied, too, on Friday last. More 
than three hundred of my parishioners, young and old, rich and 
poor, assembled, and their joy was beyond description. I gave 
some rum to the farmers’ wives, and some vidonia and elder wine 
to their daughters, and the lads and lasses had a merry dance in 
the large schoolroom. 

“ Now, as the Apostle Paul preached a famous sermon at Athens, 
I thought it right that his namesake should also preach at Hatton, 
and the sermon was divided into the following heads :—‘ May it be 
late before the great bell tolls for a funeral knell, even for the oldest 
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person here present!’ ‘May the whole peal ring often and merrily 
for the unmarried!’ ‘May the lads make haste to get wives, and 
the lasses to get husbands, and hear the marriage bell !’” 

It will be noticed that in the above letter, 


Great Parr, the Nestor of his age, 


as Walter Savage Landor called him, speaks of “a merry dance.” 
“A merry dance!” I can hear the Puritans of this later age ex- 
claiming, “ How much better if Dr, Parr had held a prayer meeting 
in the schoolroom!” Perhaps so; but Dr. Parr was not a religious 
curmudgeon. Though a divine of irreproachable earnestness, he had 
ho faith in religion of a nature which would divorce every form of 
recreation from human life ; and in his day it was thought no sin for 
good Christians to enjoy, in moderation, the pleasures of the world, 
as in like manner they had to endure the world’s pains. So the 
worthy parson of Hatton frequently held a merry dance in the school- 
room, and warmed his honest heart at the glow of spirits rising in the 
lissom frames of his bonnie lads and lasses. 

In his own person dancing divided honours of delight with such 
performances as bell-ringing, gardening, and the writing of Greek 
and Latin poetry. He certainly owed nothing to his dancing- 
master. Proficient in that art, as in divers others, he derived par- 
ticular pleasure in practising it and in observing the practice in 
others ; and nothing but an attack of the gout or some internal 
disquietude would prevent him from joining in the merry dance. 

When Dr. Parr was at the zenith of his popularity at Hatton, in 
the early years of the present century, a new spring of saline water 
was found at Leamington Priors by the shoemaker-poet of the 
village, and this becoming known, attracted people there and paved 
the way for those frequent visits in which the country parson.took 
particular delight. At the saline spring there, in 1808, Dr. Parr 
made the acquaintance of young William Charles Macready, who 
subsequently became the greatest actor of his time ; but what pleased 
him most and coincided with his liberal tastes were the invitations 
he received from the beautiful Duchess of Bedford, who was then 
“taking the waters,” to go down to Leamington and join in the 
festivities of the village. 

Her Grace had doubtless been made aware of the genial good- 
fellowship of Dr. Parr, as she already knew of his great talents in 
divinity and classical learning; for at this time, owing to his personal 
friendship with Charles James Fox, Edmund Burke, and Lord North, 
to whom he inscribed his edition of Bellenden’s works, Dr. Parr had 
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a famous reputation, and she was therefore anxious jto include 
in her social party so great a literary and political lion as he un- 
doubtedly was. 

The bowling-green at Leamington, where Sarah Kemble, after- 
wards Mrs. Siddons, during her residence as maid at Guy’s Cliffe, 
was wont to foot it merrily with the lads and lasses of the village, 
at that time was situated at the south-east end of the old church, 
abutting on to the ancient London coach road and within hailing 
distance of the venerable coaching hostel, “The Black Dog,” on the 
opposite corner. Upon that green all the festivities of the village 
were conducted. There the cocking matches took place, the 
grinning through horse collars, the sprunting, the horse leaping, the 
morris dancing, and the performances of the itinerant mountebank; 
there also the beau met the belle, and the Tom Jones of that period 
tripped a measure with the amiable Sophia. 

At certain times, however, the green assumed a less riotous 
appearance, and was used as the theatre for the representation of 
those more harmless and picturesque customs, such as the maypole 
dance, the performance of rustic duologues, the country dance, and 
other similar scenes of pleasure associated with life in a sequestered 
village at the end of the last century and the beginning of this. 

Though as a learned Greek and Latin scholar, Dr. Parr stands 
out head and shoulders higher than many cultured contemporaries, 
he was, as I have said, by no means lacking in those social, rural, 
humane, and domestic qualities which give character and dignity to 
manhood. He was as popularly esteemed in the social as in the 
ecclesiastic, the literary, and the political circle ; indeed, more so, for 
he was a happily constituted man who had not allowed his vast 
learning to narrow down and starve the natural tastes for consort 
with mankind which were an active force within him. As a relief to 
his hard, laborious studies, therefore, this learned cleric of a country 
rectory, a dutiful and earnest worker and upholder of the Established 
Church, sought the lighter pleasures of life then to be found at 
Leamington Priors, amid a select and well-informed company of 
visitors attracted to the sylvan village by the fame of its saline waters. 

There, it is recorded that upon several occasions the scholarly 
and erudite divine from the charming little parsonage at Hatton 
took especial and particular delight in leading off the country dance 
on the bowling-green with the beautiful Duchess of Bedford and 
other grand dames who were at that time resident in the Spa. In 
“The Rivals,” Sheridan makes Falkland almost loathe the name of 
“country dance,” because Bob Acres told him that his sweetheart, 
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Julia, had danced in one; but such superfine feelings do not seem 
to have had much influence with Dr. Parr. He danced often in 
them, and danced well—on the bowling-green at Leamington and 
the green of his own village—and there is no doubt he greatly 
enjoyed the robust mirth of those fast disappearing country customs. 

Nor was dancing the primary pleasure of this agreeable type of 
the old country parson. Dancing he loved, but he also loved bell- 
ringing, and gardening, and all those rural occupations which are 
natural to the cultivated mind. Bell-ringing had been with him a 
growing taste from boyhood. It was even set down to his account 
as an eccentricity. While at school at Harrow, the contemporary 
of Lord Byron and his neighbour, Chandos Leigh, afterwards Baron 
Leigh of Stoneleigh Abbey, his fondness for campanology drew upon 
him undesirable attentions from his schoolfellows. 

But a reputation for eccentricity did not disconcert Samuel Parr 
or lessen his interest in everything pertaining to bells. He weighed 
and rung the bells of Harrow with a courageous earnestness, proof 
to every opposing influence, and no musician ever hung more 
lovingly upon a note than he upon the sonorous soundings of the 
church monitors. This love of bells remained with him throughout 
his life. In his village, as we have seen, he held a festival in honour 
of his great bell ‘ Paul,” and here his enthusiasm was as natural as it 
was lively ; for during his tenure as curate in perpetuity at Hatton, 
a period of forty-two years, he cast or recast the whole of the six 
bells in the fine embattled fifteenth century tower, and as a respite 
from his parochial or classical labours frequently rang a peal upon 
them. So ardent a campanologist was he that he knew the tone and 
weight of every great bell in England at that time, and he was rarely 
so happy as when listening to the sweet tones of his own bells. 

Apart from the terpsichorean and campanological arts, there were 
other pleasures in the life of a country parson admirably suited to the 
gentle inclinations of Dr. Parr. A continual study of the pastorals 
of Theocritus or the “ Georgics ” of Virgil had bent his tastes towards 
rustic pursuits, and upon divers occasions this venerable divine was 
seen among the cheery lads and lasses of his village, in garments 
suitable to the scene, making hay in the meads adjacent to the 
parsonage, watching the shepherd parting the lambs from the ewes 
or shearing the sheep ; or, finally, giving the dairymaid, as she sat 
milking the cows, a cheerful homily upon the blessings of content 
and good butter. 

In his delight in rural pleasures and landscape gardening, Dr. 
Parr was no doubt greatly influenced by the works and careers of 
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William Shenstone, the poet of the “ Leaseowes,” a property on the 
borders of Warwickshire, and Richard Jago, the poet of “ Edgehill,” 
who was for twenty years vicar of the historical village of Snitterfield, 
a few miles from Hatton. Shenstone, who wrote “The School- 
mistress,” had long since gone to “that bourne from which no 
traveller returns,” having died in 1763 ; and Jago had followed his 
friend in May 1781, two years before Dr. Parr became curate of 
Hatton ; but the sweet and peaceful nature of those two poets’ lives 
so greatly fascinated the country-loving instincts of the Hatton 
parson, that immediately upon his preferment to the living he began 
to cultivate the Arcadians’ art, and was daily seen with spade and 
rake in his parsonage garden, trimming the plots and beds, and 
setting the plants and flowers that he loved. 

The friendship of Shenstone and Jago no doubt often impressed 
him, and created in his mind a wish for the companionship of such 
kindred souls. Those two gardener-poets were taught at the same 
school at Solihull, and maintained a life-long and affectionate 
intimacy. It has been suggested that it was during a country 
ramble with Jago in the neighbourhood of Snitterfield that Shenstone 
composed that well-known verse— 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn, 


with which his name is most closely associated ; though the lines 
would scarcely apply to the welcome to be found at Hatton parsonage, 
which was always of the warmest description. 

There is, however, ample room for the supposition that Shenstone, 
like his bosom-friend, William Somerville, the Warwickshire poet, 
author of ‘The Chase,” was somewhat addicted to the pleasures to 
be found at country taverns ; indeed, it is almost certain that both 
Shenstone, Somerville, and their great master, Shakespeare, were not 
particularly in love with— 


Honest water, 
Which never left man i’ the mire, 


but were inclined to be partial to a beverage of greater strength; and 
this no doubt was due to the custom of the age, observed even by 
Dr. Parr, who, as we have seen, filled his great bell “Paul” with 
seventy-three gallons of good ale, and allowed the villagers to 
drink it. 

But though Shenstone, Somerville, Jago, and Parr were each 
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votaries of the cup, they were all very graceful poets, and though one 
must pity their weakness, one cannot help but remember it as a 
weakness to which men of high intellectual attainments are especially 
prone. Somerville, who was born at Edstone Hall, one mile from 
Wootton Wawen, in the Forest of Arden, was a very accomplished 
poet, and, apart from his celebrated poem, “The Chase,” wrote much 
that adorns the poetic literature of our country. 

When Addison married the Dowager Countess of Warwick, and 
took up his residence at the historic Bilton Hall, near Rugby, 
Somerville addressed to him a complimentary epistle in verse, in 
which the following couplet occurs :— 


When panting virtue her last efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 


Dr. Johnson remarked that this couplet is “written with the most 
exquisite delicacy of praise ; it exhibits one of those happy strokes 
that are seldom attained.” 

Like Dr. Parr, Somerville was an excellent classical scholar, and 
the inscription, written by himself, upon his tombstone in the floor 
of Wootton Wawen Church, will serve to show that whatever were 
the poet’s faults during life, he wished in his death to teach others to 
avoid them. The epitaph is as follows :— 

“H. S. E. Gulielmus Somervile, armig. obiit 17° Julii, 1742. Si 
quid in me boni compertum habeas imitare. Si quid mali totis 
viribus evita. Christo confide. Et scias te quoque fragilem esse et 
mortalem” ; which being translated reads: “ If thou hast found any- 
thing in me that is good, imitate it. If anything evil, avoid it with 
all thy strength. Put thy trust in Christ, and know that thou also 
art frail and mortal.” 

Living in a purely rural and somewhat isolated part of the 
country, Dr. Parr’s opportunities for social intercourse with men of 
similar character and tastes to himself were necessarily rather limited ; 
there was, however, at least one writer of genius with whom he main- 
tained a lively friendship, and whom he frequently met, either in the 
cosy rooms of his own parsonage, or at his residence under the 
historical East Gate at Warwick. This was Walter Savage Landor, the 
poet of the “ Imaginary Conversations.” 

His rough and rugged manner, which was only the outside crust 
of a gentle, warm, honest, and loving nature, was so akin to Landor’s 
own, that the two poets became earnest and devoted friends, the 
elder giving the younger good counsel, and the younger brightening 
the years of the elder with the energy and ambition of a ‘youthful 
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and robust personality. Dr. Part, indeed, was affectionately attached 
to his young friend Landor. In introducing him to a literary 
acquaintance, he. wrote :— 

“ He is impetuous, open-hearted, magnanimous, largely furnished 
with general knowledge, well versed in the best of all classical 
writers, a man of original genius, as appears in his compositions 
both in prose and verse ; a keen hater of oppression and corruption, 
and a steady friend to civil and religious liberty. I am confident 
you will be much interested by his conversation, and it is my good 
fortune to know that his talents, attainments, and virtues amply 
atone for his singularities.” 

Even Landor, stern and unrelenting cynic as he was, could not 
have found fault with so kind and gentle a criticism. It was only 
one of the kindly actions that Dr. Parr took pleasure in performing, 
and the subject of his recommendation took special care to remember 
the friendship shown to him by the learned doctor. 

One of the many merry customs observed in rural Warwickshire 
during the ministry of Dr. Parr was that maddest and merriest 
custom of “Easter lifting,” and it was performed with unfailing 
regularity on the green at Hatton in the closing years of the last 
century and the opening years of the present, and is even now 
observed in some sequestered villages of the shire. 

The men lifted the women and kissed them on Easter Monday, 
and the women returned the compliment to the men on Easter 
Tuesday. It was a scene of the utmost liveliness and mirth, and one 
in which Dr. Parr, with his active sympathy with country pleasures, 
always took a warm interest ; for his Whiggism was of that conser- 
vative type which delighted to sustain every custom which tended 
to strengthen the sociality between the people. 

Easter Monday, therefore, was a merry day at Dr. Parr’s 
sequestered hamlet, but Easter Tuesday was the merrier. The 
jovial parson might fly from the ruby-lipped and bonnie-cheeked 
lasses who pursued him, with a view of adding greater sport to the 
ceremony ; he might even hide himself in his great bell “ Paul” in 
the belfry of the tower, or offer to pay toll in lieu of being kissed. 
But this would not do for the pretty and high-spirited maidens who 
had been “lifted” and kissed by him on the previous day. They 
would have no toll—nothing but the real thing—and so the willing 
country parson, like “laughter holding both his sides,” must needs 
be led out to the green, lifted in the bonny arms of the bouncing 
damsels, and kissed heartily by a dozen rosy lips. 

This amiable and worthy representative of the old country 
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parson, a type of rustic life which is now but a memory of an agree- 
able past, beloved by his villagers and by all with whom he came in 
contact, laid down—not the burden of life, but rather its pleasures— 
on March 6, 1825, having ministered to the spiritual needs of Hatton 
for forty-two years. A mural tablet in the church commemorates 
with simple candour the life and death of a man rich in all the finer 
feelings of human existence. 


GEORGE MORLEY. 
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THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 
AND WRITING IN THE TIME 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


‘* Some will ask wherefore I treated of this subject, when the stationers’ shops 
seem opprest with them already; to this the cobbler might reply, another man’s 
shoes may not fit me as well.” —Arithmetic (1656), by THOMAS WILLSFORD, Gent. 


I. THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


N reading Mulcaster’s books nothing is more surprising to the 
modern educationist than the fact that, although arithmetic is 
mentioned, there is scarcely any importance attached to its teaching, 
except as a foundation to the teaching of music, on which Mulcaster 
lays so much stress. I do not remember in Brinsley any reference 
whatever to arithmetic. So, too, when Charles Hoole is delivering 
his whole soul on the subject of the new discovery of the old art of 
teaching school, he leaves out entirely from his survey any reference 
to arithmetic as a grammar school subject. The fact is that 
arithmetic, although originally one of the medieval seven liberal arts, 
in post-Renascence times dropped out from the recognised liberal 
studies through the absorbing interest in the study of Latin and Greek. 
Of course the mathematics were studied in the Universities, but 
I am speaking of the grammar schools. The course of develop- 
ment of mathematics is traced in Mr. Walter W. Rouse Ball’s 
works. In his “Short History of Mathematics” chapter xv. is 
devoted to the period 1635-75, and contains an account of the 
discoveries of Descartes, Cavalieri, Pascal, Wallis, Firmat, and 
Huygens. It is evident, however, that for such discoveries to 
penetrate into the schools and to be utilised there that a considerable 
interval would elapse. Mr. Ball remarks that in arithmetic England 
and Italy were fifty years in advance of other countries. He especi- 
ally names Record’s “ Arithmetike,” 1540, and the names of John 
Napier (d. 1617) and Henry Briggs (d. 1630) as advancing the use 
of logarithms. Professor de Morgan, however, in his “ Arithmetical 
Books” (1847) gives the following list of authors of Arithmetics in the 
period 1630-60 :— 
VOL. CCLXXXVII. NO. 2025. T 
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Wm. Oughtred, Robert Butler, Nicholas Hunt, Peter Herigone, 
Wm. Webster, Leonard Digges, John Penkethman, Adrian Metirus, 
J. H. Alsted, John Lauremberg, Theon of Smyrna, Edmund Wingate, 
Francis Vieta, Seth Partridge, John Wybard, Jonas Moore, Joh. 
Broscius, Noah Bridges, Thomas Gibson, John Wallis, Gaspar 
Schott, Vincent Leotand. 

For a list of the best mathematical books of the period, from the 
bookseller’s point of view, the reader is referred to Wm. London’s 
catalogue. This isa catalogue issued in 1658 of the “ most vendible ” 
books. A perusal better than any verbal description will give an 
idea of the scope of the term mathematics in the common use of the 
word in this period. 

To turn to the teaching of mathematics. We have seen that 
Charles Hoole sent his boys to be taught arithmetic at Mr. James 
Hodder’s. Writing was Hodder’s main subject, but he taught 
arithmetic at spare times. As early as 1562 Humphrey Baker 
announced, in his Wellspring of Sciences,' that he received “ children 
or servants,” and boarded them, if desired, at his house. Arithmetic 
was of importance to gentlemen’s servants for account-keeping, and 
it seems that nobles often had servants instructed for this purpose. 
Sometimes, however, gentlemen saw the desirability that their sons 
should learn the art of arithmetic and be independent of their servants. 

We read in the “ Memoirs of the Verney Family” (vol. iii. 
Pp. 358) that Sir Ralph Verney wished in 1655 to place his boy with 
Mr. John Kersey to learn mathematics. Kersey willingly undertook 
to teach his subject, but he declined to board or lodge pupils or to 
prepare them for trade. Kersey was the editor of Edmund Win- 
gate’s “ Arithmetic.” The following is Mr. John Kersey’s prospectus, 
taken from the “ Arithmetique made Easie” of Edmund Wingate, 
Esquire, 2nd edition, 1650. 

In the “ Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Commonwealth” 
(vol. iii. p. 305) it is stated that Edmund Verney, who was twenty- 
one years of age, in 1657 was “seized with a desire to continue his 
education, and he sends for his music books from Claydon: “ J’ai 
pris Kersey pour m’enseigner la Richmetique, 4 20s. par mois, et il 
ne me vient que 3 fois la septmaine ; les arts et les sciences sont bien 
cheres icy, ils ont besoing d’estre bonnes.” 


From WINGATE’s “ ARITHMETIC,” 1650. 
Arts and Sciences, Mathematicill, taught at the corner house (opposite to the 
*¢ White Lion”’) in Charles Street, neare the Piazza in Covent Garden, or at the 
lodgings of such as are desirous, viz. :— 


1 See Schools, School Books, and Schoolmasters, by W. C. Hazlitt. 
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Arithmetique. 
1. In whole numbers. 
Vulgar. 
2. In fractions | Decimal 
Astronomicall. 
3. The extraction of ( — _ 
a, te of ube By rules naturally arising front 
es | Biquadrate the genesis of powers. 
Quadrato-cube, &c. 
4. Merchants’ accompts, in the Italique methode of debitor and creditor, 
according to the modern practice. 


Algebra. 
1. In numbers and characters according / With the use thereof in the invention 
to the ancients. of theoremes and resolution of 
2. In species or letters of the alphabet, subtile questions and problems in 
according to the modern analysts. arith. and geometry. 


Geometrie, viz. :— 
1. Divers wayes of Construction, Mensuration, 
The Works of Euclid, | Reduction, and Division of superficiall Figures, viz. 
Archimedes, Apollonius, |of Land, Board, Wainscot, Glasse, &c. Also of 
Pergeeus, Paphus, and Solids, as Timbers, Stone, &c., with the gaging of 
other Geometricians, as’ Cask. 
well ancient as modern, | 2. The Projection of Plani-Sphaeres, Maps, Charts 
explained and applied | (universall or particular), Plots of Land, Architecture, 
unto &c., with the augmenting or diminishing of them, 
according to any proportion assigned. 





The Doctrine of Triangles, viz. :— 
With their use in finding of Altitudes and Distances, in 
I. Plain: measuring of Land, Fortification, Dyalling, Navigation, Theories of 


the Planets, &c. 
With their use in the resolution of the usuall propositions of 


‘call { 
2. Sphericall | the Celestiall and Terrestiall Globes, Dyalling, Navigation, &c. 


Navigation, viz. :— 
In either of the three principal { By the Plain Chart, by Mercator’s Chart, 
kinds of sayling, viz. :— by Great Circle. 


Dyalling, viz. :— 
1. Geometrically With the inscription of the Almicanthus, Azimuths, 
2. Instrumentally Parallels of Declination, &c. Also the making of reflexive 
3- Arithmetically ‘Dyals, showing the house without any shadow. 


The Construction and Use of Mathematical Instruments, vt, :-- 
1. The Canon of Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Logarithms. 
2. The Quadrant, Sector, Crosse-staffe, plain Table, Rule of Proportion, 
Instrumentall Dyalls, &c. 
Chirographie, viz. :— 
The Art of accurate and exact Ilard-w:itirg, in the Fnglish and best Italigue 
formes, by genuine Piincip!es and plain Demonstration. 


T2 
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By 
JoHN KERSEy, 
Philomathet. 
Vox audita perit, litera scripta manet. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Kersey was a writing master as well as 
teacher of arithmetic. In this he resembled Mr. Hodder. Here is 
Mr. Hodder’s advertisement :— 


The author hereof! keepeth a school in Lothbury, next door to the ‘‘ Sunne,” 
where such as are desirous to learn the art of Writing, as also Arithmeticke in whole 
numbers and fractions, with Merchants’ Accompts and Shorthand, may be carefully 
attended and faithfully introduced by James Hodder. 


There are two of Mr. James Hodder’s books in the British 
Museum, one of which is entitled “ Hodder’s Arithmetick : Or that 
necessary Art made most easie, Being explained in a way familiar to 
the capacity of any that desire to learn it in a little time. By James 
Hodder, Professor thereof, as also of the Art of Fair Writing, who 
finding it helpful to his own scholars hath now published it for the 
general good of the kingdom, 1661.” 

In his preface to the reader Hodder ? says, “ For the better com- 
pletirig youth as to clerkship or trades, I am induced to publish this 
small treatise of Arithmetic.” From which it appears that arithmetic 
was taken up for the most part simply by boys going into commercial 
pursuits, and that the master of a writing school was commonly the 
teacher of arithmetic to those boys who wished to learn it. Another 
writer on arithmetic of the period is Noah Bridges. His book is 
styled “ Vulgar Arithmetique” (1653), and is described as “ peculiarly 
fitted for merchants and tradesmen, made useful for all men, familiar 
to the meanest capacity; and for the public good laid down in 
a school method.” His preface throws some light on arithmetic- 
teaching of the period :— 

“TJ did long since,” he says, “digest Vulgar Arithmetique into a 
school method, distinguish the rules into papers apart, and affix 
variety of examples carefully wrought to each rule, as concerning it 
a course much conducing to the improvement of youth. . . . Though 
that way seemed in some measure to reach the end I aimed at yet 
(arithmetic, like green wood, will quickly extinguish without a 
constant blowing) some by neglect, after they had quitted my care, 
lost great part of what they had gained, for prevention whereof I 


14 Penman’s Recreation, containing sundry Examples of Fair Writing, 9 
excellent use for all such as aim at perfection therein. 

* De Morgan says of Hodder’s book: ‘‘ Had this work given the new 
mode of division it must have stood in the place of Cocker.” 
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contracted my method to fewer examples, and (qualifying those 
under my charge with fair hands fit for entries) caused them to 
understand and work over the several examples in each rule in the 
same order I had done, and then from my papers to make their 
entries ; conceiving, as in reason I might, that course would put 
them into a capacity to retain what they learned, or when they came 
to a loss to beat about and retrieve it. 

“But boys will be boys. Such was the indisposition of some to 
their own good (notwithstanding my care and pains for their 
advantage) that by their careless transcriptions they committed 
many errors both in the rules and examples, and by that means 
became sometimes unserviceable to themselves likewise. Many 
times since I have (as some other masters do) entered the rules and 
examples into the books of learners with great regard to the opera- 
tion of the questions ; and yet I have met with scholars from some 
of those masters (probably they with others from me) who after a 
short time of discontinuance were only accompanied with full books 
and empty heads.” Bridges thinks that his newer “ Arithmetic” will 
make it impossible for youth to relapse in such a way. De Morgan 
praises it as giving what Hodder did not give—an explicit account 
of the modern mode of division. 

Bridges dates: ‘“ From my house at Putney in the county of 
Surrey, April 25,1653. Where is taught the Greek and Latin Tongues ; 
also Arts and Sciences Mathematicall, viz. Arithmetique, fair 
Writing, Merchants’ Accounts, Geometry, Trigonometrie, Algebra, &c.” 
His school, therefore, approximates to the later style of private 
school, in which every subject was taught. 

There is thus to be traced an evolution of the private school 
from the writing master. The latter first appears. He adds to his 
function the teaching of arithmetic and other commercial subjects. 
He begins to take in boarders, and then undertakes the whole 
education. Such private schools as those of Farnaby and Hoole, 
however, are simply modelled on the grammar schools, and are to be 
classed with such, except that they set themselves to improvement in 
method. That these writing masters and their private schools were 
successful in many instances is seen in Massey. 


SOME FAMOUS PRIVATE TEACHERS OF ARITHMETIC. 


1. JoHN MELLIs, editing Hugh Oldcastle’s “ Brief Instruction 
and Maner how to Keep Books of Accounts,” says to the reader :— 


I am but the renewer and reviser of an ancient old copy printed here in 
London the 14 of August, 1543. Then collected, published, made, and set 
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forth by one Hugh Oldcastle, Scholemaster, who, as appeareth by his treatise, 
then taught Arithmetic and this book in Saint Olave’s parish in Mark Lane. 
. . . And if any lack instructions herein, or in any part of Arithmetic, either in 
whole or broken numbers incident hereunto, with also to teach them, their 
children, or servants, to write any manner of hand usual within this realm of 
England ; Pleaseth them to repair unto the Mayes Gate nie (nigh) Battle Bridge 
in S. Olave’s parish in short Southwark, where, God to friend, they shall find 
me readie to accomplish their desire in as short a time as may be. Vaée, 
JouHN MELLIs, Scholemaister. 


2. Dr. RoBpert Recorp’s “Grounds of Arts.” Second edition, 


by John Mellis, 1607. 
At the end of the book :— 


Finally the author giveth intelligence, That if any be miaded to have their 
children or servants instructed or taught in this noble Art of Arithmetic, or any 
brief practice thereof. Whose method is such by long custom of teaching, that 
‘(God to friend) he will bring them (if their capacities be anything) to their desire 
therein in a short time. As also to learn them to write any manner of hand usual 
w:thin this realm of England. 

It can also after reasonable understanding of Arithmetic, if any be minded to 
have them taught the famous account of Debitor and Creditor, they shall find him 
ready to accomplish their desire. More also, to further such as are desirous that 
‘way, in the principal of Algebra or Cossick numbers. Lastly, to learn to draw 
any manner of demonstration, devise, or portion. Or to learn them to draw 
either white or black capital letters. Or to draw or reduce any Map or Card 
in true proportion from a great quantity to a small, or to bring a smaller to a 
greater. Of all or any these things rehearsed, you shall find the Author (according 
to his small talent) ready to accomplish the same for a reasonable reward : whose 
dwelling is and hath been these sixteen years within the Mayes-gate in short 
Southwark nigh Battle Bridge. 


REcorpD, “Ground of Arts,” 1582. Mellis writes a separate dedi- 
catory epistle to Dr. Robert Forth. In it he says— 


The entire love and exercise of this excellent Art (Arith*), with drawing of 
proportions, Mappes, Cardes, Buildings, Plottes, etc., were the only studies 
whereunto I ever more have been inclined. Touching Drawing, it was only Dei 
beneficio, naturally given me from my youth, without instruction of any man, 
more than love thereof, delectation, desire and practice. In this Art also having 
great delight I had no other instruction at my first beginning but only this good 
author’s book, but afterwards I greatly increased the same during the time I 
served your Worship in Cambridge, in going to the Arithmetic lecture at the 
common school ; and more furthered since the time that I left your Worship’s 
service, which is about eighteen years past, by continual exercise therein (the 
mother and nurse of science), during which time my only vocation hath been 
(thinking it a meet exercise for a commonwealth) in training up of youth to write 
and draw, with teaching of them the infallible principles and brief practices of 
this worthy science. 


3. Henry Lyte describes himself as Gentleman in “ Art of 
Tens,” 1619, 12mo. 
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Yet in his address to the reader he says :— 

And those who are willing to have conference with me whilst that I am in 
London, let them repair to Mr. Griffin’s, the Printer of this Book, and there they 
shall learn whom I am, who will be very willing to explain anything that is 
contained within this Book. 

4. JOHN SPEIDELL, “ An Arithmeticall Extraction ; or, Collection 
of divers Questions with their Answers.” Most useful and necessary 
to all Teachers of Arithmetick, for sufficient and speedy instruction of 
all such persons as desire to be made quicke and ready therein. 
Most carefully composed, collected, written, overgone, and corrected 
by the Author himselfe. Jo. Speidell, Professor of the Mathe- 
matiques, in Queene Streete. London, 1628. 12mo.” 

Speidell says to the reader that he has been these twenty years 
and more a professor of the mathematics. 

At end of address :— 

Thus (gentle Reader) hast thou heere a small entrance into arithmetique, 
which if thou wilt but once passe over, I doubt not but it will make thee sufficient 
for any Merchant or tradesman’s use ; and if anything be too hard for thee herein, 
if it please thee to repaire to my house in Queen’s Street, I will not only assist 
thee herein with the best and the briefest wayes, but in all the other Rules of 
Arithmetique and the Rule of Cosse or Algebra ; as also in all other parts of the 
Mathematiques, as Geometrie, Astronomie, Navigation, and Fortification, with 
the making of all kinds of Sunne-dyals, and the doctrine of the Triangles, both 
right lines and sphericall, with the use of the logarithms, &c. 

There also may you have this Treatise. 

Also a Geometricall extraction and the logarithms by me set orth. 

There is also to be had of the best Mathematicall paper. 


5. ROBERT HARTWELL, teacher of the mathematics, “ Mr. 
Blundevil : His Exercises, contayning Eight Treatises.” 7th edition, 
corrected and somewhat enlarged by R. Hartwell, Philmathematicus. 
1636. 

Last page :— 

Arts and Sciences Mathematicall. 

Taught in Fetter Lane, neare the Golden Lyon, or privately abroad at con- 
venient houses, by Robert Hartwell, Teacher of the Mathematicks, viz. 
Arithmetick, Geometry, Astronomy, Cosmography, Geography, Navigation, 
Architecture, Fortification, Horologiography, &c. 


Measuring of Land. 


The doctrine of Triangles, plaine and sphericall ; the use of the Tables of 


Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Logarithms. 
Accompts for Merchants by order of Debitor and Creditor. 


Fide sed Vide. 


Vivat Rex. 
[Nore.—HArTLIB THE SECOND.—John Collins, who was born in 1625, and 
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died in 1683, was a second Hartlib in his stimulation of others to work out their 
ideas in mathematics and science. His influence was chiefly felt in the later 
portion of his career, but before 1660 he had made himself known as a teacher of 
mathematics. The following details are taken from Miss A. M. Clerke’s article 
in the ‘‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.” 

Collins was apprenticed to a bookseller at Oxford, became clerk under John 
Max, clerk of the kitchen to the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles II.). Here 
he learned some mathematics, but at the outbreak of the Civil War Collins went 
on board an English merchantman employed by Venetians as a ship of war, and 
stayed from 1642 to 1649. He used his leisure in the study of mathematics, and 
became a teacher on returning to London. In 1652 he wrote a book on 
Merchants’ Accounts for his scholars; in 1658 he wrote ‘‘ The Sector on a 
Quadrant,” with an appendix on “Reflected Dyalling” from a glass however 
pointed, and in 1659 on ‘‘ Geometrical Dialling.” This was used as a class book 
by students of navigation at Christ Church Hospital. Collins was a member of 
the Royal Society. 

‘ For his zeal in collecting and diffusing scientific information, and in urging 
the accomplishment of appropriate and useful tastes Collins was not unde- 
servedly styled ‘the English Mersennus,’ ” says Miss Clerke, and she further 
quotes from the ‘‘ Biog. Brit.” iv. 22, ‘* He was considered as a kind of register of 
all new improvements in the mathematics, and was constantly stimulating others 
to useful inquiries and pointing out the defects in different branches of science, 
and the methods by which those defects might be supplied.”] 


II. THe TEACHING OF WRITING. 


“Writing itself hath profited so much, since it hath been perfited, 
as it now proves the prop to remembrance, the executor of most 
affairs, the deliverer of secrets, the messager of meanings, the 
inheritance of posterity, whereby they receive whatsoever is left 
them in law to live by, in letters to learn, in evidence to enjoy.” 
Rd. Mulcaster, “ Positions” (Quick’s reprint, p. 33), 1581. 

In a somewhat elaborate chapter in the “ Ludus Literarius, or the 
Grammar School” (1612), John Brinsley gives his directions for 
“fair writing.” The three essential points, he observes, are good 
copies, continually eyeing them well, and a delight in writing. By 
his instructions he holds that a teacher can teach the subject himself. 
It is true that usually a “scrivener” is employed to teach writing, 
but there are manifest advantages if the master can do it as well. 
Brinsley protests himself against the objection that by giving directions 
he may seem to “ make very much against the scriveners.” ‘ Not 
at all,” he says; “it only helpeth to redress the great abuse by 
some shifters, who go under the name of scriveners, for all good 
scriveners have their callings and employments wherein to serve 
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to the profit and good of the Commonwealth and not unto the hurt 
thereof.” 

It is thus clear that the honest writing-master was held in high 
esteem. John Davies was a famous teacher of writing. But earlier 
still lived the famous Peter Bales, who kept a school for the teaching 
of writing in 1590. In 1590 he published his “ Writing School- 
master,” in three parts: I. Swift Writing ; II. True Writing ; III. Fair 
Writing. In 1595 he had his contest with Daniel Johnson for a 
golden pen of twenty pounds in value. On winning this he set up 
as sign to his house the Hand and Golden Pen. It is recorded of 
him that he wrote the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Decalogue, 
with two short Latin prayers, his own name and motto, with the day of 
the month, year of our Lord, and that of the Queen’s reign all within 
the compass of a silver penny. About the same time flourished John 
Mellis, who taught writing and arithmetic in Southwark. In 1588 
he set forth a book of merchants’ accounts, and in 1594 edited 
Record’s “ Arithmetic.” In the preface to the latter he states that 
he had been a schoolmaster and had taught writing, arithmetic, and 
drawing. for the space of twenty-eight years. In 1618 Martin 
Billingsly, “‘ master in the art of writing,” published a copy-book 
entitled “The Pen’s Excellency ; or, Secretary’s Delight.” 

These writing masters in London evidently received the children 
of the great and wealthy, or visited them, and also, in some cases, 
received schools, as, for instance, Charles Hoole states, “ It is 
ordinary for scholars at 11 and 5 o’clock to go the Writing Schools, 
and there to benefit themselves in writing. In that city, therefore, 
having the opportunity of the neighbourhood of my singular loving 
friend Mr. James Hodder (whose copy-books of late printed do 
sufficiently testify his ability for the profession he hath undertaken, 
and of whose care and pains I have had abundant trial by his 
profiting of my scholars for (at least) twelve years together, who had 
most of them \earned to write a very fair hand; not to speak of 
arithmetic or merchants’ accounts, which they gained also by his 
teaching at spare times, In the Token-house garden in Lothbury), 
I so ordered my business with him that all my lower scholars had 
their little paper booksruled, wherein they writ their lessons fair, and 
then their translations and other exercises in loose papers in his 
sight, until they were able to do everything of themselves in a 
handsome manner. And afterwards it is not to be expressed what 
pleasure they took in writing and flourishing their exercises, all the 
while they continued with me at the school. This or a better course 
(perhaps) may be taken at other schools, where they have a writing 
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master constantly ready to attend them every day throughout the 
year, as I have heard Mr. Farnaby made use of Mr. Taylor, a famous 
pen-man, for the teaching of his scholars to write.” 

Thus far of City schools and writing. But Hoole gives a valuable 
account of country schools in this matter :— 

“The usual way for scholars learning to write at the country 
Grammar Schools is to entertain an honest and skilful Penman, 
that he may constantly come and continue with them about a 
month or six weeks together every year, in which time commonly 
every one may learn to write legibly. The best season for such a 
man’s coming is about May-day, partly because the days are then 
pretty long, and partly because it will be requisite for such as are 
then getting their Grammar rudiments, to learn to write before they 
come to translations. The parents of all other children would be 
advised to let them take that opportunity to improve their hands, 
forasmuch as the benefit thereof will far exceed the charge, and it 
will be a means of better order to have all employed together about 

‘a thing so necessary. The master of the school should often have 
an eye upon them, to see what they do, and how they profit, and 
that they may not slack in their other learning, he may hear them a 
part of the morn and a lesson at noon before their copies be set 
or their books can be provided for them ; and proportion their weekly 
exercises accordingly. And that the stock which they then get 
may be better increased against the next year, the Penman should 
cause them to write a piece a day or two before he leaves them, as 
fair as they can, with the date above it, and their names subscribed 
underneath, which the schoolmaster may safely keep by him as a 
testimony of what they can perform, and take care to see that their 
writing for the future be not much worse.” 

As Charles Hoole was a scholar at Wakefield School, and after- 
wards schoolmaster at Rotherham and in London, his general account 
of the teaching of writing, both in City and country, may be taken as 
authentic. 

The well known Cocker was a contemporary writing master of 
Hoole’s time, though he is not mentioned by him. 

Cocker was born in 1631 and died in 1675. By 1660 he had 
already published ten books giving examples of writing. These he 
engraved himself. He is spoken of as “a great encourager of 
various kinds of learning ; an indefatigable performer both with the 
pen and burin ; an ingenious artist in figures ; and no contemptible 
proficient in the poetry he attempted to write.” Cocker’s fame is 
usually supposed to rest upon his “ Arithmetic,” which, again, has 
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been regarded as a forgery; but it is quite certain that in 1664 
Cocker wrote his ‘‘ Tutor to Writing and Arithmetic.” In 1657 he 
was acting as teacher of these two arts, whilst in 1661 a warrant was 
issued to pay Edward Cocker, scrivener and engraver, the sum of 
£150 as a gift. 

It was in 1657 that Cocker published his “ Plume Triumphus,” 
or the Pen’s Triumph. With a marvellous intricacy of flourishes 
he dashes off with his quill a picture of himself mounted on a steed, 
with a laurel wreath in his hand, dragging a triumphal car, in which 
is seated a tyro with a pen in the hand, and before which is placed a 
bird of good omen. Fantastically the book contains plates. His age 
at the time was twenty-six years. He announces in one of the 
copies, “The Author hereof is making the largest copy-book in the 
world, and he hopes it will be the best.” 

Mr. William Massey, in the “ Origin and Progress of Letters,” 
says that Cocker’s writing is far inferior to what we have from the 
hands of some of our late masters ; and there is not that freedom 
and liveliness in his pencilled knots and flourishes that there is in 
pieces done by a bold command of hand. Massey, however, wrote 
in 1763, after the publication of the most remarkable collection of 
examples of writing probably ever offered to the world, viz. Mr. 
George Bickham’s “Universal Penman, exemplified in all the 
Useful and Ornamental Branches of Modern Penmanship ; the whole 
embellished with 200 Beautiful Decorations for the Amusement of the 
Curious.” This marks the heyday of the writing masters, and it is 
about the contributors to this publication that Massey has most to 
say. Interesting amongst later writing masters is Colonel John 
Ayres, who rose from poverty to affluence. He began his school at 
a chair-maker’s in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and in his most flourishing 
time (about 1680-1700) his “ business” brought him in near £800 
perannum. Massey adds, “a fine income for a writing master.” At 
least this shows the importance of the craft as a career for its best 
exponents. Ayres, too, taught arithmetic. 


Notge.—Names of Copy-Books, with Prices, taken from Robert Clavel’s General 
Catalogue of Books, 1675 :— 


Copy-BooKs IN QUARTO. 
Gething’s Redivivus, price 3s. 
Cocker’s England’s Penman, 2s. 6d. 
Hodder’s Penman’s Recreation, 2s. 
Cocker’s Art’s Glory, 2s. 

— Penna Volans, 2s. 
Country Schoolmaster, 1s. 6d. 
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Cocker’s Magnum in Parvo. 
Multum in Parvo. 
The County Copy-Book. 
Davis’s Writing Schoolmaster, 1s. each. 
Billingsly’s Pen’s Perfection, 9d. 
Cocker’s Copy-Book with new additions, 9d. 
The Young Lawyer’s Writing Master. 
Cocker’s Youth’s Directions to write without a Teacher, 6¢. each. 


FOSTER WATSON, 





TWO LIFE SKETCHES. 


I.—OUR VILLAGE ARTIST. 


FIRST met him when collecting legends of our village. “You 
go and see Mat,” said an old resident. “If there is anyone can 
tell you what you want to know, it’s Mat.” 

I called at Mat’s home, a snug retreat enough, an almshouse 
built by the charity of a once famous actor who loved the poor folks. 
Mat, I was informed by the “ lady” who lived immediately opposite, 
was not at home ; he was away at his brother’s, an old man with whom 
he spent much of his time, and who dwelt in a cottage a quarter of a 
mile away, but well within the village boundaries. Here I found 
Mat. He opened the door to me himself. “Come in, come in,” 
he said, his voice pitched in a high treble. “I’m the little chap you 
want to see.” The light shone upon the small round face of a man 
some three feet high. 

Small penetrating eyes are Mat’s, and at the moment their scrutiny 
was focussed on me, as though he would read my real mind and 
purpose. Apparently satisfied, he called in his shrill tone, “ Moll.” 

** Moll” was not long in making his appearance, and meantime Mat 
explained : “ Moll’s my eldest brother. He’s turned ninety-two, and a 
very remarkable individual he is. The truth is we’re a remarkable 
family.” Here the little man drew himself up till he tiptoed and 
looked at me challengingly. 

“Moll,” he said, as his brother stepped into the room, “ Moll, 
we're a remarkable family, eh ?” 

Moll chuckled, and replied, “‘ You’re right there.” 

I observed a striking contrast between the two brothers. Moll 
was tall, with a slight stoop, his hair almost gone, and what there was 
left was quite white ; his eyes were blue as the sea about Norfolk on 
a calm day, and, in spite of his great age, clear and bright. He was 
wearing a pair of dark blue trousers, and waistcoat to match ; his 
boots were highly polished. ‘ He’s ninety-two,” said Mat proudly, 
“and not such a bad boy either. I’m his nurse, his family, and his 
maid-of-all-work.” 
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“ And 4e’s turned seventy,” chuckled Moll as he looked towards 
Mat. 

**Seventy’s no age,” responded the dwarf. ‘ Mother lived to be 
a hundred and four, and was only a girl when she died. That’s her 
likeness,” and he pointed to the photograph on the wall in the little 
parlour. It was that of an aged woman wearing a large cap with 
broad white strings, and as I bent forward the two old men did so 
too to peer into the familiar face, a softened expression stealing over 
their features as they looked. 

* Moll is like her,” I said. 

“Yes, Moll is like her,” assented Mat with a harsh note in his 
high pitched voice, turning away quickly. 

And now for the first time I noticed the walls of the parlour; 
they were covered with paintings. Many of them were pictures of 
the village as it had been before the days of the railway, and afforded 
pretty peeps into shady lanes and into the old woods which at one 
time were the pride of the place. Here and there was a Kentish lane 
remarkable for its beauty, and with quaint thatched cottages standing 
about, and silent pools near by, and ancient windmills. 

“Tt’s a pity,” Iremarked, “that thevillage is becoming modernised.” 

“A pity,” echoed the little man in his shrill tones, “I should 
think it is ; it’s a thousand pities! Why, when I painted these pictures,” 
with a gesture of his right hand towards the closely covered walls, 
‘they were true to the life, as everybody knew ; but to-day they only 
show the past.” Then, seeing that I was looking at the painting of a 
country lane which I recognised as still extant, he said : “ Ha! I call 
that ‘ Ruskin’s Lane’; many a time he’s been here, when I used to 
live in this cottage before I became an almshouse pensioner, and he’s 
brought students in to see my work too—he’s been a very good friend 
to me, has Ruskin ; but if you’d like to see more of the pictures he 
looked upon, come on Friday to my own home and I'll show them to 
” 

* But what about your brother ?” 
“Oh, he’ll be a good boy till I come back, won’t you, Moll; you'll 
keep out of mischief, eh?” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll be right enough, with my books.” 

“‘ He reads all day,” explained Mat. “TI do all the kitchen work, 
and clean his boots and keep him tidy.” 

And so it was left that I should call again at the almshouse, and 
little Mat would be in to receive me and show me his pictures that 
Ruskin had looked at and commented upon kindly. 

It was a Friday afternoon in the same week that I made my call. 


you 
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There was no need to knock, the door stood open, and Mat expected 
me. 

What was there different about his appearance since I had seen 
him a few days previously? At first I was puzzled. Could it be 
due to the different setting of the antique room, with its diamond- 
paned windows looking out on to the cloistered walk? I considered, 
and then it flashed upon me that Mat was dressed in his Sunday 
best. The soiled white muffler had been exchanged for a white 
starched collar, and the wide blue trousers—perhaps made from those 
of his tall brother—had been substituted for the more fashionable 
stripes, and coat and waistcoat were of dark brown hue. On the 
third finger of his right hand were displayed several rings ; his 
plentiful short black hair—he has not a white hair in his head—was 
brushed up straight as though each individual hair stood on end ; on 
his feet a pair of new canvas sand-shoes. 

“Come in,” he said, ‘come in; one should always know when 
one’s welcome. Come first and look at my bedroom.” He led the 
way with a dignity of deportment hard to associate with three feet of 
humanity ! 

Once again we stood in a picture gallery! The walls were 
covered with pictures. One of the most conspicuous of all was a 
large painting of Mat’s mother ; a tall, stately woman, with refined 
features and kindly expression. 

“That’s her,” said the little man as he nodded at the painting. 
“The milk cans set down in front of her tell their own tale. That’s 
how she looked at eighty. At eighty she kept on the milk-round, 
carrying out the milk-cans herself. She was a good wife and a good 
mother ; I was with her to the last ; did everything for her.” 

** But she had daughters ?” 

“Oh yes, but she liked me about her; she said I was more 
gentle.” A break in the shrill treble warned me to change the topic 
of conversation. 

“ And your father,” I said, “ did he live to be old ?” 

“Not very ; he was a blacksmith in the village. I was born in the 
old white smithy, opposite the burial-ground. Father used to mind 
the dead.” 

“Mind the dead! How mind them ?” 

“There were body-stealers about then, you see,” answered Mat, 
“and people who wanted to be sure that their dead would be let 
alone used to give him a trifle to mind the bodies. He nearly lost 
one, though. The body-stealers had succeeded in getting the coffin 
up, when they were surprised by the sound of footsteps down the 
lane and left their night-work, and the body was saved.” 
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“ Have you a picture of the old burial-ground ?” 

“No, I had one, but in my bad days I sold it for a shilling or 
two.” 

“Your bad days?” 

“Yes, my hard days. Why, I’ve done all sorts of things to get 
my little living ” (this last with a sensitive laugh). “ I’ve run errands, 
weeded gentlemen’s gardens, worked a milk-round and heaps 
besides.” 

At this moment I noticed amongst the pictures on the walls that 
of a spaniel. Mat saw me look, but he was silent. 

“‘Was that your dog?” I asked. 

“ Read,” he said. 

Tied round the dog’s neck I noticed a tablet with an inscription : 
“My Master is an artist and teaches painting, the piano, and the 
violin.” 

“That was my advertisement,” said Mat. “ The little dog was 
mine, his name was Turk, and I painted his portrait and hung it in 
the window when I lived in the cottage yonder.” 

“ Had you many pupils?” 

“Oh yes, but so many of them forgot to pay, and I—well I let 
them off.” 

In a corner of the sitting-room under a glass case I saw two fine 
presentation medals. 

“Those were given me for Society of Arts work,” he explained. 
“T received them from the hand of the late Prince Albert. Many’s 
the time he’s patted me on the head ”—this with great pride. 

“ And were you any the better for the patting ?” 

‘A good man’s notice is always worth having,” he replied. 

* And which of the pictures here do you value most?” I asked. 

He led the way back to the little bedroom, and pointed to a 
picture hanging over the bed. 

“ Why, it is needlework !” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes,” he said simply, “and a good piece of work too; it is 
nearly a hundred years old. She did it ; and to me it is priceless ! ” 
* And what do you suppose will be your last piece of work ?” 

There was silence; the picture seemed waiting his reply. 

Half a minute elapsed, then he said in a low, subdued voice 
strangely unlike his usual tones :— 

“My latest work won’t be a picture ; it’ll be to close the eyes of 
my last brother or sister ; *twas her legacy.” 

‘“‘ She thought, then, that you would outlive the others?” 

“‘ She knew it the hour that I was born,” he answered gently. 
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As I walked homewards a few days afterwards I thought upon 
Mat, and marvelled at the soul of the artist, imprisoned in the 
stunted body of the village dwarf, and grieved for the affectionate 
nature debarred from the companionship of wife and child by what 
seemed a cruel fate, and, puzzled at this one of Life’s many enigmas, 
I happed on these lines :— 

The Lord let the house of a beast to the soul of a man ; 
And the man said : ** Am I your debtor? ” 


And the Lord said: ‘* Not yet ; but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.” 


II.—MISS HEADLAM’S LOVE-LETTER. 


“Or remarkable love-stories there is no end,” said my friend 
Don, and the tone in which he delivered himself of this commonplace 
assertion attracted my attention. I knew Don, and was therefore well 
aware that he ne = employed that tone unless he had a story to tell. 
So I observed by way of encouragement :— 

“Yet the old theme—love—is always fresh and fascinating.” 

“Ha !” he ejaculated, “I understand ; you’re trying to get me to 
talk on that subject.” 

“ Exactly,” I answered, anc ‘orthwith he plunged into his story. 

“T had not seen her for thirty years,” he began, “ but I knew her 
again. The meeting came about in this way. My wife’s health had 
been failing for some little time and I saw that the house-work was a 
bit too much for her. I told her so and suggested a servant, but no, 
she would not listen to anything of the kind. The upshot was that 
on reaching home one November afternoon I found the house in 
darkness and my wife in a fainting fit. That settled the matter, and 
the next morning I sent in to our local paper office an advertisement 
for a smart girl of fifteen or so at a wage of half a crown a week. No 
entreaties moved me, having once made up my mind on the matter, 
and on the following Saturday morning the advertisement appeared. 
The day passed without an application, and Monday died down to 
dusk, when the door bell rang. Just one timid note, as though 
ashamed to break silence. I answered it, and a little old woman stood 
before me. I waited. 

“* Could I speak with you ?’ she asked hesitantly. 

“* Certainly ; but I don’t seem to know you.’ 

“**No,’ she assented. ‘I’ve come about the advertisement.’ 

“T invited her into the kitchen. ‘You have a daughter,’ I began. 

“*QOh no, I’ve come for myself; I would serve you as well as a 
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girl. I’m turned sixty, but am active and experienced. I don’t want 
more than the half-crown you offer.’ This last with a slight quaver 
of tone. 

**¢ But surely you could do better,’ I urged ; ‘a woman at your 
time of life——’ 

‘She interrupted : ‘ You see I’m old and so many like the young 
ones. I’d be glad to come for half a crown and my food.’ 

“** But what have you been doing all these years that you are still 
obliged to work? Is your husband alive?’ 

“¢*T’m “ Miss” Headlam,’ she replied slowly with an emphasis on 
her spinster-hood, and, turning her back on me, she fumbled about 
for her pocket, and I felt that she was weeping. 

“* Well, no matter,’ I said, ‘I'll ask my wife to speak with you 
a moment.’ I turned to quit the room, and, in turning, something in 
the woman’s attitude compelled me to look at her ; instantly a train 
of recollections was fired and I recognised her. As I have said, I 
had not seen her for thirty years. I was a madcap fellow of twenty 
then, and a junior clerk in a large silk-hat factory in the South-East 
of London. She was a crown-sewer, and her reticence aroused a 
deal of curiosity. There was a rumour in the workshops that she 
was a widow and a ‘light of love.’ A fellow in the office had a bet 
on with me that if she were followed for successive times when she 
left the works at the day’s end she’d be found to be ‘no good.’ In 
a spirit of contradiction I wagered twenty to one against it, and we 
both followed her. The first night was dark and raw cold ; a biting 
east wind was blowing full in our faces, and we half repented our 
folly in the wager. Now and again the light from the street lamp fell 
on her figure, and showed the diminutive form, no bigger than that 
of a child of seven or eight years. She was in rusty black, and wore 
an old plush jacket. Her hands were gloved, and, mite though she 
was, she walked with dignity. Once the lamplight fell on her face ; 
it was wan and white. She hurried on; the shops and houses were 
soon left behind and we commenced the ascent of a hill at the top 
of which was an old church and graveyard. My friend nudged me, 
and whispered : ‘ Queer.’ 

“«¢ Funky ?’ I asked. 

‘¢ What-cher-think ?’ he replied, and we continued to follow for 
some minutes. Arrived at the iron gate she tried it ; it was fastened. 
She crept round the railings to the left, counting them, as we 
conjectured from the fact that she touched each one. Then, as we 
watched, she disappeared! What could it mean? For what 
seemed to us an hour we lingered about the old building and its 
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graveyard, hoping to catch sight of the little figure again, but we saw 
no one. 

“¢Tt’s uncanny,’ said my friend. ‘Let’s get away from this.’ 

“ «Keep it quiet,’ I suggested. ‘We'll clear up this mystery before 
we talk about it.’ 

“The succeeding night I followed her alone; my companion 
excused himself, no amount of chaff could induce him to accompany 
me. She took the same course, but this time I was more watchful 
as she reached the railings. I was closer, but she evidently had 
no suspicion that she was followed. This time I noticed a gap; a 
rail was missing. Edging sideways I got through, and was in the 
precincts of the graveyard. The night was bleak but scarcely as dark 
as its predecessor. I peered into the darkness ; I could see nothing 
but tombstones. Once I made for a prominent shrub, but soon 
discovered my mistake. Were there other gaps in the railings, and 
did she use the graveyard as a short-cut, I asked myself? I walked 
around, now on the narrow path, now unavoidably stumbling over 
mounds. 

“T was at the rear of the church and had decided to retrace my 
steps and return home, leaving it for a third night to bring me better 
luck, when I heard a sigh. I stood motionless, looking hard in the 
direction whence, as it seemed to me, the sigh had proceeded. 
I could distinguish nothing. ‘Twenty minutes must have elapsed. It 
began to rain. I proceeded towards the gate convinced that I had 
been mistaken, but no, immediately in front of me was the small 
figure, moving rapidly. Had she noticed me? A moment’s reflection 
served to assure me that I was unobserved ; for, I argued, had she 
seen me, she would certainly have hidden until I had passed. 
That she had crossed on to the path from one of the graves near by 
I had no doubt, otherwise I should have spied her sooner. On 
the morrow I would be before her, and, favoured by the darkness, 
conceal myself near the spot where I had first caught sight of her. 
I was prepared to invent an excuse for my friend’s absence should 
he not do so himself. I need have had no doubts on this score ;. 
we had hardly met next day when he blurted out :— 

“*Can’t come with yer to-night, old man; I’ve promised to be 
home early. Awfully sorry, but it can’t be ’elped, cher know.’ 

“The day wore slowly to evening; I was impatient to play 
tec. Snow was falling sulkily, and the sky was luminous and heavy. 
Would she take her strange walk to-night ? I asked myself. Then I 
caught sight of her and knew that the answer was in the affirmative. 


There was no time to spare, so, selecting some short cuts to avoid 
v2 
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and outstrip her, I was speedily edging through the gap, and making 
for the spot where I had come on her the previous night. Peering 
about me cautiously I made out that to the right of me were several 
upright headstones, while to the left they were levelled flat. To the 
right I turned, and walking back some hundred yards from the path 
I crouched behind a large tomb. From this hiding-place I looked 
searchingly before me. I was soon to discover her. I could distinguish 
that her back was towards me, and she stood motionless, The snow 
was falling fast now, but I was intent on discovery to-night and 
remained in position. She was speaking, I distinctly heard her, 
but what words she used I could not distinguish. A long time 
elapsed, quite half an hour as I subsequently reckoned, although to 
me it seemed two hours or more, before crossing to the path she 
made for the gap. Sure that I was alone, I rose and strode towards 
the stone before which she had stood solong. I struck a match and 
read, ‘Sacred to the memory of John Smith. Born 18th —, at New 
York, and died on his birthday anniversary at the early age of twenty- 
five. 


Write me, I pray thee, then, 
As one that loved his fellow-men.’ 


Nothing else, but I saw that the stone was not a new one, and striking 
a second match I read again the date of birth, and, adding to it the 
twenty-five years, knew that ten years had passed since John Smith 
deceased. I was more puzzled than ever. Her name was ‘ Headlam’; 
who was ‘JohnSmith’? Iwas not to discover even a partial answer 
to that question for over thirty years. The succeeding night, and 
for many nights after, I was in bed with inflammation of the lungs, 
having taken a chill in the graveyard. A change of air followed my 
convalescence and the subsequent reconstruction of the firm in whose 
employment I then was led to my dismissal and a long search for a 
new crib. 

“The discovery came about in this way. Headlam had worked 
for us for almost a year, and during all that time she had worn a 
shabby brown dress, but one morning she surprised us by appearing 
in a black gown and jacket. Very rusty they both were, but neatly 
mended and brushed. My wife spoke sympathetically: ‘I fear 
you’ve lost a relative, Headlam ?’ 

“** No, not a relative,’ she said ; ‘but one who loved his fellow- 
men.’ 

** An old friend, then?’ said my wife. 

“* Yes, a friend of many years. He died forty-one years ago to-day 
and I always keep his anniversary in black.’ 
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“Why, you were quite a girl when you lost him,’ continued my 
wife. ‘Were you engaged to him?’ 

“*T was twenty and he was twenty-five. I never had no other 
sweetheart,’ she answered in a broken voice. 

“* Don’t upset yourself,’ urged my wife. ‘You must have loved 
him very dearly to cherish his memory so deeply. Tell me about 
him ’—thinking that a talk with a sympathetic listener might relieve 
the mourner’s overcharged feelings. 

“*Tt’s little I know,’ she replied slowly, wiping away her tears. 
‘T’ll tell you what the stone tells,’ and she quoted word for word 
the inscription. 

“** Have you any of his letters?’ asked my wife. 

***T don’t know as he ever wrote none.’ 

“* Of what did he die?’ 

«The stone don’t say.’ 

“No; but probably you know.’ 

© How should I ?’ 

“« But surely, if you were engaged to him answered my wife. 

“* Well, you see, ’twas like this ; he was my sweetheart from the 
moment I see his grave, and in my mind John Smith was a faithful 
lover. I hev told him my troubles times and times. For fifteen 
years I went to his grave when the day’s work was done and never 
missed ; then the graveyard was closed and none could get in ; but 
I’ve never forgot him nor the words on his stone. They make the 
only love-letter I know.’ 

“**Then you mean to say that you never saw this young man?’ 

“** No, I never saw him, as you say, though I’ve his likeness plain 
enough in my mind ; but why do you call him young ?’ 

“You said he died young.’ 

“Ves, but we’re both old folks now; it’s forty years ago. Soon 
we'll be together.’ The old voice was husky and a stifled sob from 
the large heart shook the small frame. 

“My wife murmured softly as her own tears fell: ‘Whom not 
having seen we love.’ 

“ But I say,” added the narrator, “ it looked as though after forty 
years the wager was mine, didn’t it? But it don’t always pay to think 


no evil,” 
JAMES CASSIDY. 
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SOME SHAKESPEAREAN NAMES. 


HE origin of many of the names in the Shakespearean plays is 
obvious enough. In the historical and classical dramas the 
names and characters are of course mostly borrowed from the pages 
of the chroniclers, or from the poetic tales and legends of antiquity. 
Several of the other plays are founded on Italian novels of the Middle 
Ages, and some of the characters bear designations drawn, with slight 
change, from these sources of the plays. The Montagues and the 
Capulets of “Romeo and Juliet,” for instance, represent the 
Montecchi and the Capelletti of Italian medizval tradition. The 
plot of “ Othello” is founded to some extent on a story by an early 
Italian novelist named Cinthio ; in this story a “virtuous lady of 
marvellous beauty, named Disdemona (z.e. ‘ the hapless one’),” figures, 
and thence came the name of Shakespeare’s heroine. 

Many names explain themselves. Ariel is the very spirit of the 
air; the impish Puck represents the “ Pouk” which, long before 
Shakespeare wrote, was a common name for an evil spirit or for the 
devil. ‘ Pouk” appears in “ Piers Plowman”; and Spenser, in his 
“ Epithalamion,” wrote :— 


Ne let the Pouke, nor other evil sprights, 

Ne let mischievous witches with theyr charmes, 

Ne let hob Goblins, names whose sence we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not. 


Falstaff's follower, Nym—an expert in the art of “ conveyance ”—is 
evidently named from the old word “nim,” to steal. ‘“ As I led him 
to his Chamber,” says Manasses, in John Day’s “ Ile of Guls,” 1606, 
“T nimde his Chayne and drewhis Purse, and next morning 
perswaded him he lost it in the great Chamber at the Revels.” 

Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Dull the Constable, and 
others need no interpreter. Shakespeare was fond of poking fun at 
the old parish constables or watchmen. Dull was an early sketch 
for the more finished picture of Dogberry and Verges. The latter 
name is a dialectal version of the word “ verjuice,” and curiously 
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enough occurs in an ancient manuscript, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, as the name of a usurer, whose epitaph is given as, 


Here lies Father Varges, 
Who died to save charges. 


But whether Shakespeare knew of this penurious Varges or not, it 
is impossible tosay. Dogberry is the vulgar name of the “ dogwood,” 
and has been found in use as a surname so far back as the time of 
Richard II. Since the production of ‘“ Much Ado About Nothing” 
it has become proverbially identified with all over-zealous and under- 
witted constables. ‘ Dogberry,” however, is a purely literary name 
fora constable. Popular names for the police are not usually of 
literary origin. Like other nicknames they are very abundant, and 
are derived from a curious variety of sources. The latest invention 
of the kind cropped up some months ago in one of the metropolitan 
police-courts. An old woman giving evidence alluded familiarly to 
the “ swede-eaters.” The puzzled magistrate asked for an explana- 
tion. The witness, surprised at the magisterial ignorance, replied 
that “ swede-eaters” meant constables. ‘ And why are they called 
that?” pursued the inquiring “beak.” ‘Because they are such fine 
country chaps” was the sufficient answer. 

Another Shakespearean name, that of Caliban, which by long 
familiarity seems so wonderfully appropriate to the strange half-man, 
half-monster of the “Tempest,” remains a mystery. It has been 
suggested that “Caliban” may be a variant of “ cannibal” ; but this 
is pure guesswork. Schlegel says: “In the zephyr-like Ariel the 
image of air is not to be mistaken, his name even bears an allusion 
to it; as, on the other hand, Caliban signifies the heavy element of 
earth ;” but the critic makes no suggestion as to the origin of the 
name. No reasonable explanation of the strange but most fitting 
appellation can be offered. Holofernes, the pedantic schoolmaster 
in “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” was probably christened after the 
Rabelaisian Tubal Holophernes, who, in the course of five years and 
three months, managed to teach the youthful Gargantua to say his 
ABC backward. Some writers have thought that in the person of 
the schoolmaster, Shakespeare meant to ridicule the character of the 
dictionary-maker John Flério, because Holofernes, by a little twisting, 
can be represented as an anagram of J’hnes Floreo; but there seems 
to be little or no foundation for this story. The intention in the 
portrait of this absurd wielder of the ferrule is evidently to ridicule 
the absurdities and affectations of the euphuistic school of writers, 
of whom John Lyly was the chief, 
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Some Shakespearean names have given rise to considerable 
discussion. Falstaff isaninstance. It has been attempted to identify 
him with Sir John Fastolfe, an historical personage who fought in the 
wars with France. Shakespeare introduces him in “ Henry VI.” and 
represents him as running away from a fight with the French under 
Joan of Arc; but there seems to be little historical foundation for 
this. The real Fastolfe fought with distinction at Agincourt, and also 
played a conspicuous part at various sieges of French castles and 
towns. For four years he acted as Governor of Normandy, and 
when he returned home received honours and rewards. There is 
really nothing in such a character and career as this to serve as model 
or original for the jolly, toping, cowardly braggart renowned as Sir 
John Falstaff. Yet more than one old writer seems to have thought 
that it was Shakespeare’s intention to vilify the real Sir John Fastolfe 
in his portrait of the debauched Falstaff. Fuller, in his “ Worthies of 
England,” warmly defends Fastolfe’s character, and regrets the poet’s. 
supposed attack upon him. “Nor is our comedian excusable,” he 
says, “by some alteration of his name .. . few do heed the 
inconsiderable difference in spelling of their name.” And again, 
the same writer says of Fastolfe: ‘To avouch him by many argu- 
ments valiant is to maintain that the sun is bright, though the stage 
hath been overbold with his memory, making him a thrasonical puff, 
and emblem of mock valour.” When the real Sir John Fastolfe died 
he left certain estates to Magdalen College, Oxford, and part of their 
proceeds was to be devoted to the purchase of liveries for some of 
the senior scholars. In time, however, the benefactions yielded no 
more than a penny a week to the scholars who received the liveries, 
and, says Warton, were called by way of contempt “ Falstaff’s buck- 
ram-men.” 

It has been suggested, with some plausibility, that by the name 
Falstaff, Shakespeare simply meant punningly to indicate that the fat 
knight was a “ false staff,” a broken reed not to be depended upon. 
This would be in accordance with the poet’s practice in some other 
cases—a practice which was very common in the plays of that day— 
of indicating character by name. Dull, the constable, and Nym, 
already mentioned, with Ancient Pistol, Justices Shallow, Slender, and 
Silence, Simple (Slender’s servant), Proteus in the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” Starveling, the tailor, Sir Oliver Martext, the parson in “ As 
You Like It,” and others who might be named, are all examples of 
this rather cheap device for indicating character or profession. One 
curious point in connection with the name of Falstaff deserves to be 
mentioned. It will be remembered how eloquent Sir John was upon 
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the virtues of wine, and especially of that excellent “ sherris” which 
produced valour—so “that skill in the weapon is nothing without 
sack.” Strangely enough, Mr. FitzPatrick, the biographer of Charles 
Lever, discovered some years ago that another historical Sir John 
Fastolf' was appointed Wine Butler for Ireland in the reign of 
Henry IV. ; and, in addition to holding that singularly appropriate 
office, was later in his career the “hero of various battles, not to speak 
of some retreats.” 

Sir John’s belief in the inspiring power of his favourite drink re- 
minds one of a curious anecdote which is told of Sir Thomas More, 
That grave Chancellor was at one time ambassador to the Emperor 
of Germany from King Henry VIII. On the morning that he was 
to have his first audience, Sir Thomas called for a good large glass 
of sack. This was brought and drunk, and the servant was ordered 
to bring another. The attendant would have dissuaded him, but the 
ambassador persisted in drinking a second and a third glass. He 
asked for a fourth, but, yielding to persuasion, let it alone. Sir 
Thomas went to his audience, but on his return called for his servant 
and, threatening him with his cane, said: ‘You rogue! what mis- 
chief have you done me? I spoke so well to the Emperor on the 
inspiration of those three glasses that I drank, that he told me I was 
fit to govern three parts of the world. Now, you dog, if I had drunk 
the fourth glass, I had been fit to govern a// the world !” 

Another Shakespearean name of much interest is Shylock ; but 
nothing positive can be said as to its origin. The name, or one very 
similar, was familiar in Shakespeare’s time, for among the Pepysian 
ballads is one with the title “Calebbe Shillocke, his Prophesie: or 
the Jewes Prediction,” which, from internal evidence, must have be- 
longed to the year 1607. A prose pamphlet with a very similar title 
was in circulation much about the same time; but it cannot be 
stated with certainty whether play or pamphlet was printed first. 
Whence “ Shylock” or “ Shillocke ” was really derived must now re- 
main a mystery. The name of Jessica, Shylock’s daughter, is appro- 
priately of Hebrew origin--the word Jiscah meaning a spy or 
looker-out. It may not be altogether fanciful, perhaps, to see some 
connection between this meaning of the name and Shylock’s warn- 
ing to his daughter not to clamber up to the casement—“ Nor thrust 
your head into the public street” —when the sound of the drum and 
the squealing of the wry-necked fife should announce the passage 
of the masquers. 

In “ Hamlet,” the names of the prince and his mother, Queen 


1 See ‘‘ The Original of Sir John Falstaff,” Gentleman's Magazine, May 1887. 
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Gertrude, are obviously taken from the Amleth and Gerutha of the 
“ Danish History ” of Saxo Grammaticus, whence, with many changes 
and variations, Shakespeare drew the plot of his play. The name 
of Ophelia, the beautiful and hapless daughter of Polonius, is rather 
puzzling. It isan exact transliteration of a Greek word meaning utility 
or profit, benefit or emolument—words which certainly have no 
suggestiveness as regards Ophelia’s character. Only one previous 
use of the name in literature is known. It was recently pointed out 
that in an early Italian pastoral story by Sannazaro, one of the herd- 
folk is named Ofelia; but no possible connection between this use of 
the name for a male shepherd, and its application to the daughter of 
Polonius, can be imagined. Whether Shakespeare borrowed the 
name from Sannazaro, or whether he invented it, and, if the latter, 
what prompted or suggested its invention, are questions which can- 
not now be answered. The name of another of the poet’s sweet, 
womanly creations, is more easily explained. ‘ Miranda” in Latin 
or Italian means wonderful, and is an appropriate name for the 
daughter of Prospero, the lady whom Ferdinand ecstatically addresses 


as 
Admired Miranda ! 


Indeed the top of admiration ! worth 
What’s dearest to the world ! 


One name—that of Antonio—Shakespeare seems to have been 
particularly fond of, for it appears in no fewer than five of his plays. 
There is an Antonio in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” “ Twelfth 
Night” and the “Tempest.” Some years ago, Mr. S. L. Lee, the 
present editor of that great undertaking, the “‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” offered an explanation of the frequent use of this name, 
which seems very plausible. He pointed out that Don Antonio was 
the name of a fugitive pretender to the crown of Portugal, who 
arrived in England about the time of the Armada, and was received 
with great enthusiasm by the English people. It would have been 
quite natural for Shakespeare to borrow the name of a man who, for 
a time, was so popular ; and Mr. Lee further pointed out that the 
Antonios of the three plays, which were probably written before the 
pretender’s popularity had waned, “are all marked by the mag- 
nanimity which was generally ascribed to him by Englishmen of the 
time.” It is at least a curious coincidence that Antonio should have 
been so frequently used as a stage-name, not only in the plays of 
Shakespeare, but in those of contemporary dramatists, just after the 
appearance of the popular Don Antonio in England. 
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Three more names, of miscellaneous origin, may close, without 
by any means exhausting the subject, this discursive study of 
Shakespearean nomenclature. “ Lear” is taken direct from an old 
Celtic legend, of which several versions are in existence. In these 
the name is generally spelt either “Leir” or “ Leyre.” The story 
is found in many of the old Chronicles, and Spenser narrates it in 
the second book (tenth canto) of the “ Faery Queen.” “ Rosalind,” 
in “ As You Like It,” is borrowed from the Rosalynd of a story by 
Thomas Lodge, from which Shakespeare derived the plot of his 
beautiful woodland play. Autolycus, the “snapper up of uncon- 
sidered trifles,” is a descendant of him of the same name who was 
grandfather to Ulysses. Homer describes him in the “ Odyssey” as 
follows, as rendered by Chapman— 

Autolycus, who th’ art 
Of theft and swearing (not out of the heart, 
But by equivocation) first adorn’d 
Your witty man withal, and was suborn’d 
By Jove’s descend’nt, ingenious Mercury. 


The relationship between this Autolycus and the worthy of the 
“Winter’s Tale,” who described himself as “ littered under Mercury,” 
is unmistakable. 

G. L. APPERSON. 
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GOBLETS AND DRINKING-CUPS. 


MONG the scanty personal possessions of our ancestors in early 
times the drinking-cup was one of the most highly prized. The 
banquet ranked in importance with war and the chase, and a wealth 
of associations has gathered round the vessels used at these feasts, 
which helped to while away the more or less monotonous hours when 
the hunt was up or the foray ended. Later on the decoration of 
goblet and mazer employed the devoted skill of artists and sculptors, 
and the most splendid specimens of the gold and silversmiths’ art 
are in the form of one or other of these utensils. In some instances 
legend and romance have stepped in to heighten the value of a cup, 
of perhaps little intrinsic worth. Who has not heard of the Luck of 
Edenhall, the small painted glass with whose fate the fortunes of the 
Musgrave family areboundup? The fairy folk who, as the story goes, 
were disporting themselves on a day around the margin of St. 
Cuthbert’s Well, were surprised by one of the Musgraves, and were 
forced to abandon the goblet, though not before Oberon their King 
had uttered a parting warning in the words : 
Remember and your luck shall be, 
While shines the sun and flows the sea, 


But broken once that magic glass, 
The star of Eden Hall shall set. 


This precious relic has always been carefully guarded, and no small 
consternation, it is said, was caused on a certain occasion in the last 
century when a guest—the dissipated Duke of Wharton, according 
to some—let it fall, though the nimble fingers of the butler, who 
caught it ina napkin, prevented acatastrophe. The legend has often 
been told in verse, and is commemorated in Uhland’s Ballad. 
Another Cumberland tradition attaches to the so-called “ Luck of 
Muncaster.” This bowl, of greenish glass, only two and a quarter 
inches in height, is said to have been given to Sir John Pennington 
by King Henry VI. after the battle of Hexham. Sir John was a 
faithful adherent of the House of Lancaster during the Wars of the 
Roses, and the King on leaving the hospitable shelter of his castle is 
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traditionally supposed to have put the glass into his hands with the 
words, ‘‘ Your family shall prosper so long as they preserve this glass 
unbroken.” The subject, worked up intoa metrical story of different 
character, is preserved in Roby’s “Traditions of Lancashire.” There 
the King is made to speak of the cup as a hallowed thing 

Which holy men have blessed. 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 

This crystal once did rest, 


And many a martyr and many a saint 
Around its brim have sate. 


In troublous times this treasure was frequently buried, and its 
appearances in public have been rare, though it is said that all the 
members of the Pennington family have been christened from it. An 
agate cup, called the “ Luck of Workington Hall,” was presented, we 
are told, to Sir Henry Curwen by Mary Queen of Scots, who landed 
near here, where the river Derwent falls into the sea, after her escape 
from Loch Leven and the disastrous battle of Langside. The cup was 
given to her host on the morning of her departure for Cockermouth, 
‘where she remayned untill the Deputie of Carlisle had assembled the 
whole number of the gentlemen of the county to conduct her as honour- 
ably as the manner of the country would yield to the castle of Carlisle.” 
The same luckless Queen bestowed a curious cup of Nuremberg 
work on Perth Cathedral. At the dawn of English poetry we read 
in “ Beowulf” of “the solid cup, the costly drinking vessel,” as forming 
one of the treasures in the ancient barrow guarded by the monster 
Grendel. Cups were often buried with their owners, and have been 
found in Anglo-Saxon tombs. The skull of a fallen foe was sometimes 
used in barbaric fashion as a cup, buta more common material was 
horn. Even before the Roman Conquest some art was expended on 
the drinking-vessels, for Julius Ceesar mentions the great spreading 
horns set in silver which he appears to have seen. The celebrated 
horn of Ulphus preserved in York Cathedral is made of an elephant’s 
tusk encircled about the mouth by a belt of carving representing 
griffins, a unicorn, a lion devouring a doe, and dogs wearing collars. 
It would appear to date from a period shortly before the Norman Con- 
quest, and was laid on the high altar—after a parting draught perhaps— 
by Ulph, the son of Thorald, the lord of a great part of Eastern York- 
shire, in token that he bestowed certain lands on the Church of St. 
Peter. Some have it that the reason of this decision was that his sons 
quarrelled as to the succession to his estates. However this may 
have been, this valuable relic disappeared during the Civil War, but 
came into the hands of the Fairfax family, one of whom restored it 
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to the Church, though the golden ornaments had been removed. A 
Mercian king gave a drinking-horn to the Abbey of Croyland, “ that 
the elder Monks may drink from it on feast days, and remember 
the soul of the donor.” Horn was doubtless so often employed as a 
material for drinking-vessels as being unbreakable, but with respect 
to those fashioned from the horn of the narwhal or sea-unicorn, an 
additional advantage was their supposed efficacy in detecting poison. 
According to popular superstition, horn was thought “to sweat at 
the approach of poison.” Several existing horns besides that at 
York Cathedral have interesting associations connected with them. 
The wassail horn of the 14th century belonging to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, now used as a loving-cup, consists of buffalo horn, and is said 
to have been presented to the college by Queen Philippa, the wife 
of Edward III., whose chaplain, Robert de Eglesfield, was the 
founder of the college. The Cawdor horn, again, is supposed to 
have been the first drinking-vessel used by Henry, earl of Richmond, 
after landing in England in 1485, and was presented him by David 
ap Evan. Cornage is one of the most ancient of land tenures, and 
the Pusey family held its estates by virtue of the horn, which was the 
gift of King Canute. This material, in addition to its other virtues, 
was supposed to be a touchstone of fidelity. Thus Morgan La Faye 
sent King Arthur a drinking-horn from which no lady could drink 
who was not faithful to her husband, and no knight who was not 
true to his liege lord. Ariosto’s enchanted cup possessed a similar 
spell. A curious ordinance of the time of King Edgar enacts that 
pegs should be fastened in the drinking-horns at intervals, and that 
whosoever drank beyond these marks at one draught should be liable 
to punishment. We also hear of the same King, under the direction 
of Dunstan, putting down many alehouses. One of these peg- 
tankards, which usually contained about two quarts—divided into 
eight draughts by means of the pegs—was found in the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey, and is made of oak. The sculptor has chosen 
the sacred subject of the Crucifixion for its decoration, while round 
the sides are the figures of the Apostles. One of the earliest 
specimens of the art of the worker in precious metals is the cup 
traditionally said to have been given to the Borough of Lynn by 
King John. But, like the sword which was bestowed at the same 
time, the vessel is of later date, its panels containing figures in 
costumes of the 14th century. The Goldsmiths’ Company of 
London was incorporated in the year 1327, so that this delicately 
enamelled cup, on which no small degree of taste has been expended, 
may date from about that time. The mazer was a form of drinking- 
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bowl very common in the Middle Ages. It is said to derive its name 
from “ mazarn,” the Celtic equivalent for “maple,” the wood of 
which was then largely employed for drinking-vessels. One of the 
earliest examples is preserved in the Hospital of Harbledown, near 


Canterbury, Chaucer’s 
little toun 


Which that ycleped is Bob-up-and-down. 


Here, it will be remembered, the last story of the “ Pilgrimage,” in the 
form of a sermon, was told. This maple bowl, which dates from the 
time of Edward I., stands on a low foot, and measures about eight 
inches in diameter at the upper edge. The rim and base are mounted 
in silver-gilt, At the bottom of the bowl is a silver-gilt medallion 
representing the equestrian figure of Guy of Warwick piercing a 
prostrate dragon with his lance, whilst a lion is making ready to 
attack him. It has been the custom to use this vessel at the annual 
feast of St. Nicholas, when the brethren and sisters of the hospital 
assembled in honour of their patron saint. A mazer such as the 
above is referred to by the poet Spenser : 

Then lo, Perigot, the Pledge which I plight, 

A mazer ywrought of the Maple ware, 


Wherein is enchased many a fayre sight 
Of Beres and Tygres that make fiers warre. 


The same vessel was called in France “ madre,” which term, we are 
informed by Cotgrave, is used of wood whose grain is full of crooked 
and speckled streaks or veins. In the reign of Edward III. the 
Manor of Bilsington Inferior was held by the service of presenting 
three maple cups at the King’s coronation. A mazer of the time of 
Richard II. bears the legend : 


In the name of the Trinitie, 
Fille the kup and drink to me. 


The Valence Marie Cup, perhaps dating from the closing years of the 
14th century, in the possession of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
was probably once a mazer, which has been transformed in the pro- 
cess of time, its mottled and veined maple-wood being replaced by a 
metal bowl which was made to fit the original Gothic rim. It derives 
its name from Marie de Valence—the mother of Aylmer de Valence 
—the foundress of the college. It was formerly the custom for Kings 
and men of eminence to quaff their liquor from goblets of great 
price. Thus King John of France while a captive in England 
paid to one John Corbiére, goldsmith, of London, 309 moutons dor 
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for a goblet weighing nearly six marks, from which he drank till the 
English King, as a mark of polite attention, sent him his own for a 
present. <A few years later, we gather from the inventory of the posses- 
sions of the Duke of Anjou that that prince owned thirty-nine gold and 
silver drinking-vessels, while Charles V. of France had an even larger 
number, including one of jasper. Pope Clement gave the unfortunate 
Charles VI. a pot-bellied goblet in rock crystal—a very favourite 
material for these vessels—with gold mounts. The large covered 
cups—which sometimes stood on the table—in which the wine was 
received from the butler’s hand after it had been duly assayed, 
were called “hanaps,” from which the “hamper” is supposed to be 
derived. The word is still equivalent of that of ‘‘ Gobelet,” in Picardy, 
and is frequently to be met with in medizval chronicles and stories, 
as well as in the carefully compiled inventories of those days. William 
Lord Latimer’s will, of the year 1381, makes special mention of “le 
grant hanaper d’argent endoere appelle Seint George.” The word 
was in common use in the 13th century, for a statute of that period, 
speaking of the security for good conduct to be given by tavern 
keepers, enacts that an offender should be bound over by “soen hanap 
de la taverne ou par autre bon gage!” Cups were frequently given 
names, and were counted among the most precious effects of a 
testator. A King of Anglo-Saxon times bequeaths his gilt cup, 
engraved without with vine-dressers fighting dragons, which he called 
his cross-bowl, because of a cross marked within it. Edmund de 
Mortimer, earl of March, possesses a gold cup, with an acorn, to which 
he gives the name of “ Benesonne,” and yet another called “* Wassail.” 
Another nobleman leaves his wife by will her own cup, called “ Beal- 
chier.” In the first half of the 15th century a prior of Durham calls 
one of his cups after the revered name of Bede, whilst styling another 
“ Abell.” The fear of poison was always a present one to our fore- 
fathers even in England, and to a much greater extent in countries 
like Italy, where intrigue found a more congenial soil. Many devices 
to avoid its effects were contrived. Various kinds of precious stones 
were deemed to possess the virtue of discovering its presence, on 
account of which they were frequently employed in the decoration 
of drinking-vessels. Certain crystals were said to become clouded, 
and the blue of turquoises to become of paler hue. Few gems, 
indeed, were invested by medizval credulity with more wonderful 
properties than the turquoise. It strengthened the eyes and cheered 
the soul of the wearer, and exercised a protective influence against falls. 
It grew pale not only at the presence of poison, but with the sickness 
of its owner. It lost its colour entirely on his death, but recovered its 
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usual hue if placed on the finger of a new and healthy owner. The 
poison cup” of Clare College, Cambridge, has a crystal mounted 
in the centre of the lid. A sapphire surmounted the cover of a cup 
belonging to the Queen of Philip the Fair of France. The amethyst, 
on the strength of its Greek signification, was invested with the virtue 
of acting as an antidote to the effects of wine. In Petrarch’s 
“ Phisicke against Fortune” we have a dialogue of “cuppes made of 
precious stones,” and “ Joy,” one of the speakers, says,“ I am desyrous 
to drynke in cuppes of precious stone,” to which ambitious request 
the other character, ‘‘ Reason,” responds, “ Perhaps there is some 
other cause of so fervent a desire : for it is not the glistering only that 
allureth thee, but some hidden virtue, for who is able to declare all 
the operations and virtues of precious stones?” He goes on to tell 
us that some believed that by virtue of the amethyst promising them 
sobriety, “they might boldly quaffe without fear of drunkennesse.” 
Pliny expresses himself sceptical as to the magical gifts of the amethyst, 
which was thought to be serviceable to persons having petitions to 
make to princes—as well as an aid in warding off hailstorms and 
flights of locusts. A carved amethyst cup, shaped as a shell, figured 
among the former treasures of the French crown. Queen Elizabeth’s 
silver-gilt cup has its cover, sides, and knobs covered with amethysts 
and small turquoises. Rock crystal was extensively used by the 
Romans under the Empire for drinking-cups, which substance, equally 
with the murrhina, came under the lash of the satirists. Lucius 
Verus, indeed, possessed a crystal bowl—called “ Volucer,” after a 
favourite racehorse—which was too large for any man to drain at a 
draught. At his famous dinner the guests carried off as presents the 
murrhine and Alexandrine crystal cups they had drank from. Every 
variety of shape was given to drinking-vessels, especially during the 
period of the Renaissance, when exuberant fancy was so rife. Early 
Elizabethan cups are found fashioned as gourds or melons, the feet 
representing their twisted stems and tendrils. Cocks and peahens 
even were impressed into the service. Many city companies and 
Oxford colleges possess cups made of cocoa-nut. At Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, is a very ancient ostrich egg, in which it is 
supposed the Host was wont to be carried about. This cup became 
broken in the middle of the sixteenth century, and is said to have 
been renewed later on at the expense of Richard Fletcher, Bishop of 
Bristol, and afterwards of London. This prelate seems to have been 
fond of a pipe of tobacco, and Camden, who had no love for the 
new-fangled notion of smoking, attributes his death to this habit. 
His son, the dramatist, was destined to render the name famous. 
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One of the most famous specimens of ivory standing cups is that long 
preserved at Corby Castle, bearing the initials T. B. anda mitre, which 
has led to the supposition of its having belonged to the great Thomas 
4 Becket. Though probably of later date, it has an interesting history, 
having been given by Sir Edward Howard, Lord High Admiral (who 
died fighting the French off the coast of Brest), to Queen Katherine 
of Aragon. Afterwards this relic reverted to the Earl of Arundel. 
A gilt goblet, made like a lamp, figured in the trousseau of Mary of 
- Burgundy, Countess of Cleves, in 1415, while the Duke of Burgundy 
possessed one in the shape of a candlestick. During the sixteenth 
century guilds of goldsmiths flourished in several cities of Germany, 
notably Augsburg and Nuremberg. One of the most remarkable 
pieces of plate at the South Kensington Museum is a covered gilt 
cup made after the shape of one of the towers of Nuremberg. 
The supports are little fortified works. Round the base and waist of 
the cup run galleries fortified by sentry turrets and larger towers, 
and the cover is a representation, actual or conventional, of the 
citadel. In commemoration of the union of the Barbers with the 
Surgeons, a splendid silver-gilt grace-cup and cover was presented 
to the company by Henry VIII. in the year 1540. This cup, 
which weighs rather over 26 oz. is elaborately chased, and 
enriched with the badges of the Tudor Rose, the Portcullis, and 
the Fleur-de-Lys. The cover is surmounted with the crown, 
under which appear the arms of France and England quarterly. 
Four bells hang from the cup, “which every man,” notes Mr. 
Pepys in his “ Diary,” “is to ring by shaking, after he hath drunk 
up the whole cup.” This vessel has seen many changes of fortune, 
but though pawned and sold, has always reverted ultimately to its 
original donees. The Barber-Surgeons also possess **-e celebrated 
Royal Oak Cup, given them by King Charles II. in commemoration 
of his escape at Boscobel. The bowl of this handsome parcel-gilt 
goblet is surrounded with oak-leaves, branches, wreaths of flowers, 
scallop-shells, and acorns, which serve as bells. The term “ parcel ” 
—i.e. partially gilt—reminds us of Falstaff and the goblet of the 
Boar’s Head Tavern. ‘ Thou didst swear to me,” says Mistress 
Quickly, “ upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, 
at the round table, by a sea-coal fire . . . as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry me and make me my lady thy wife.” Washington 
Irving on visiting Eastcheap in 1818, misled by true antiquarian 
zeal, supposed he had discovered this identical vessel when shown 
a sacramental cup belonging to St. Michael’s Church, but then at 
the Masons’ Arms. Shakespeare’s cup, carved from his mulberry- 
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tree, and standing ona silver base, with a cover surmounted by a 
branch of mulberry-leaves and fruit in silver-gilt, was presented to 
Garrick on the occasion of the jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon. It was 
sold in the present century, and is said to have been the first article 
which came under the hammer of Mr. Christie. It realised, we are 
told, 121 guineas. Cups which required a certain dexterity in 
drinking from, or contained some trap for the unwary, were very 
common in former times. Wager cups—a specimen of which is 
possessed by the Vintners’ Company—were made in England, as well 
as on the Continent, in the form of a woman holding a smaller cup 
over her head, with upstretched arms. Surprise goblets were com- 
mon in France in the 16th and 17th centuries. The godelet-a- 
moulin had a little whistle attached to it, which when blown set in 
motion the sails of the mill, and the cup was to be emptied ere they 
ceased working. Puzzle-jugs made of earthenware had usually many 
spouts, from most of which it was difficult to drink owing to perfora- 
tions in the neck. One of Delft ware, dating from the year 1770, 
has a motto in the words : 


Within this cup there is good liquor, 
Fit for Parson or for Vicar, 

But how to drink and not to spill, 
Will tax the utmost of your skill, 


The grotesque, which is so frequently to be met with in medizval 
art, is largely represented in drinking-vessels. An example of this is 
to be seen in the Bellarmine, a greybeard, with its rotund body, narrow 
neck, and Silenus-like mask in front. It was made of greyish 
coloured stoneware, covered with a mottled brown glaze, and is 
supposed to derive its name from some fancied resemblance to the 
features of the Jesuit Robert Bellarmine, who died in 1621. The 
earliest notices of stoneware jugs occur in the first half of the 16th 
century. They were common enough for some years, eventually going 
out of fashion for a time. These jugs were probably imported from 
Cologne, and were often enriched with silver coversandneck-mounts. A 
small specimen of this kind of ware, dating from the year 1560, realised 
a few years ago the sum of £71 8s. Tankards came into use some- 
what later than stoneware jugs. The men who fetched water from 
the conduits in London were called tankard-bearers, and smaller 
vessels with a lid were given this name, the derivation of which is 
uncertain. Specimens of the seventeenth century are tall and often 
ornamented, the poison cup of Clare College, previously mentioned, 


being of glass enclosed in silver filigree. Later on these vessels 
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became plainer in character. In France one of the first notices of 
earthenware cups is contained in the inventory of the effects of Mlle. 
Desmares, the celebrated actress, in 1746, who was the possessor of 
six Japanese goblets with handles. About this period the custom of 
drinking milk grew up, and the numerous /atteries, bergeries, and so 
forth, in which the affected simplicity of the age delighted, gave 
evidence of changes in taste which were destined to influence the 
art of the worker in precious metals. In England the pottery designs 
of Josiah Wedgwood were not without influence on gold and silver 
work, and a classical direction was given to most artistic productions 
of the period by the discovery of Pompeii. A considerable influence 
was also produced by the mania for Chinese porcelain, which grew up 
in the reign of William III., and was so prevalent in that of Anne, 
when Chinese cups and vases, to say nothing of monstrous figures of 
dragons and the like, were to be seen upon every shelf. The silver 
cups of this period were massive, though very simple in taste, and 
possessed two handles, while later on, in the shape of urns (under the 
influence of the Adam school), the old richness of design and 
elaborateness of detail became a memory of the past, partially, how- 
ever, to be revived in our own day. 

A few words in conclusion as to the leathern vessels so frequently 
alluded to in old authors. Such was the black-jack, so called 
““because it resembled a jack, or coat of mail or leather.” We do 
not hear of the existence of this vessel earlier than the sixteenth 
century. The bombard was nearly akin to it, but of larger size. 
The name is supposed to be derived from the huge piece of ordnance 
so called. In the “ Taming of the Shrew,” Grumio says to Curtis : 
“‘ Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without ;” and again, in the 
“ First Part of Henry IV.,” Prince Hal describes Falstaff as “that 
swoln parcel of dropsies, that huge bumbard of sack.” Heywood 
the dramatist says: “Small jacks wee have in many alehouses of 
the citie and suburbs tipt with silver, besides the great black-jacks 
and bombards at the Court, which, when the Frenchmen first saw, 
they reported at their returne into their country that the English- 
men used to drink out of their boots.” Bishop Hall, in his “ Satires,” 
speaks of “charging whole boots’ full to their friends’ welfare,” and 
actual boots have sometimes been employed as goblets. Marshal 
de Bassompiére, who was on an embassy to Switzerland in 1625, is 
said to have drunk his friends’ health, before retiring, in one of his 
military boots—finding the ordinary vessels too small for the purpose. 
As is well known, it was once no exceptional thing to toast a lady 
from her shoe. Occasionally the silver rim of the black-jack was 
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gilt, and at times decorated with little bells, and it was deemed a 
good test of sobriety to drink from such a jingle-box without pro- 
ducing a tinkling. The Jeroboam, on the other hand, was generally 
wrought of metal. The Corporation of Ludlow formerly possessed 
a two-handled silver vessel, so called, which was used as a grace or 
loving cup at the bailiffs’ feasts. These vessels were replaced to a 
great extent by earthenware, from the days when John Dwight esta- 
blished his famous pottery works at Fulham, in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Drinking-cups thus serve to illustrate the 
history of manners and customs, whether in the shape of precious 
relics, like that of Eden Hall, or in that of the homely “ old brown 
jug,” such as was never far from the lips of John Willet, of the 
Maypole Inn, or as forms such an appropriate appendage to the 
inimitable rustics in “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


PELHAM GORDON. 
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THE FATAL DOWRY. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


N 1703 Rowe produced his “Fair Penitent,” which is, in 
essence, a colossal theft (of course without acknowledgment) 
from the “ Fatal Dowry.” When Johnson criticised and praised what 
he took to be Rowe’s piece, he did not evidently know the “ Fatal 
Dowry,” and was not acquainted with the greater Massinger. Rowe 
never acknowledged his obligations to Massinger’s far nobler work. 
When the audiences of the time applauded Rowe’s piece, they did 
not know that they were really admiring the “Fatal Dowry,” seen 
through an inferior adaptation. Garrick made, however, one 
of his great successes in “ Lothario.” A suggestion from and of 
Massinger’s “ Guardian ” will be found in Farquhar’s “ Inconstant.” 
It is said that Massinger was assisted in writing the “ Fatal 
Dowry” by Field, who co-operated most distinctly in a portion of 
the second act and in the first scene in the fourth act. In reading 
the work in Gifford’s edition the writing seems to be wholly that of 
Massinger. It is hard, if not impossible, to detect another hand. 
In any attempt that we may have to make in the way of comparing 
and balancing the Shakespearean and the present currencies, or values 
of money, we must bear in mind Mr. Halliwell-Phillipp’s caution 
“that the former (the Shakespearean) may be roughly estimated from 
a twelfth to a twentieth of the latter (our own) in money; and from 
a twentieth to a thirtieth in landed or house property.” The first 
folio of John Heminge and of Henry Condell was published in 1623. 
Richard (or Dick) Burbage died in 1619 ; and Shakespeare, as well 
as Massinger, was closely connected with the great Southwark 
Church, in which his brother, Edmund Shakespeare, a player (who 
made him one?), was interred in 1607. Massinger left a widow, 
but there is no record of any children that might have inherited 
his misfortunes, trials, disappointments, and sorrows. 
The style, the “line,” of Massinger is direct, forcible, nervous, 
sonorous, and is, when he is not over-hurried, essentially dramatic ; 
but he has not those fine rhapsodies of loftiest poetry, or those 
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immortal abstract thoughts which bridge over the distance between 
earth and heaven. The most special distinction of Shakespeare is 
not, as Gifford maintains, his wit; but consists in those thoughts, 
almost beyond the reaches of our souls, which, suggested by objective 
events or born of created character, lead our minds up to the in- 
finite, to the highest relations existing between Creator and creature. 
Massinger has nothing even remotely akin to Prospero’s ‘“‘ Cloud- 
capped towers,” to Claudio’s “Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where”; or to Hamlet’s “To be or not to be.” It would, of course, 
be easy to cite many more instances from Shakespeare of poetry and 
thought which sublimely transcend Massinger’s highest flights ; nor 
in his lyrics is he anywhere really excellent. Such a song as “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” is whole heavens above the range of 
the author of the “ Fatal Dowry,” but, notwithstanding, that work is 
truly great and romantically dramatic. Let us revere and enjoy it. 
No, the development of the older drama into that of the present 
day is not progress or advance. The tone of the drama in any 
particular day is conditioned by the tone of national feeling ; and our 
passing day is sentimental, flabby-minded, and trivial. There is an 
abstract, ideal quality in drama, and that highest ideal quality was 
attained in the grand national period of Elizabeth’s time, in the time 
of the national heroism called forth by the invincible Armada, and 
the ennobling effects of the Reformation. In our weaker and poorer 
time there is but little in the national life which can produce a virile 
or anoble drama. There isa difference—a difference which extends 
to very essence—between the pre-Christian and the post-Christian 
drama; but, the latter reign being once established, there are 
fluctuations of fashion, variations of sentiment, and a retrograde 
tendency in craftsmanship. The ages in which the drama most 
flourishes, in which it has the deepest influence, are the objective 
ages, those times in which men want to see rather than to read, in 
which they long to hear and see Othello or Richard III., and to learn 
history, or feel passion, rather through the eye of the spectator than 
through the eye of the solitary reader. The contagious sympathy 
between masses of men worked upon by the cunning of the scene, 
helps dramatic effect, and furthers the result of fine acting. 
Audiences meet together to see poetry and morality in action. The 
shadow then acquires life. Acting is an art expressed through the 
human figure, eye, gesture, voice. Acting stands apart from all 
other arts in respect that its only instrument of expression is the 
glorious human body. The intellect of our day which would, had 
talent taken the same direction as in the spacious times of great 
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Elizabeth, have flowed into the drama, now seeks, the time being 
so highly subjective, other forms of art for its expression ; and the 
men who would then have written dramas, are now poets, novelists, 
historians, essayists. Imaginative intellect now finds its fitting ex- 
pression mostly in the novel. Thackeray, George Eliot—nay, even 
perhaps Carlyle—would, had they been contemporaries of Shake- 
speare, or of Ben Jonson, have been playwrights. Emotions, 
sorrows, passions, events, would have been shown in action instead 
of being told in narrative fiction. When we had the drama, Italy 
had the oved/a, or short story. 

We can now mount a Shakespearean play with care and cost ; we 
look upon it mainly as a spectacle, and do not appeal to or trust the 
imaginations of spectators—but we can no longer act Shakespeare. 
Our dramatic ideals have sunk so low that we cannot now incarnate 
beings so strong, so noble, so chivalrous, or at times so mighty in 
villany and crime. Our actors cannot attain to heroic or demonic 
altitudes or depths, cannot express poetry of diction, tenderness of 
sentiment, or power of passion. That reverence for Shakespeare 
which is the legitimate offspring of comprehension, feels dejectedly the 
insufficiency of the actor of the hour to represent or personate the 
great creations of the greatest of all dramatists. 

It is more than probable that a great play like the “ Fatal 
Dowry” is now read only by a few students of the Elizabethan 
drama ; and it therefore seems proper to give an outline of the plot 
and story of a play so sad, so high, and working. At the opening of 
the drama, Marshal Charalois, the greatest, bravest, and most 
patriotic soldier of Burgundy, has just died. The dead Marshal had 
fought at the disastrous battles of Granson, Morat, and Nancy; battles 
which were lost owing to the headstrong obstinacy of Duke Charles— 
that Charles the Bold of whom Sir Walter Scott gave so graphic a 
study in “ Anne of Geierstein ”—a commander who held his enemies 
in such contempt that he wasted the magnificent army of Burgundy, 
and lost his own life, in an attempt, as haughty as it was vain, to 
crush foes who were too mighty for his powers as a leader of men. 
Rash as brave, Charles was signally and overwhelmingly defeated by 
those Swiss that he so arrogantly despised. He was an incapable 
general, and had so little judgment of men that he was deceived and 
betrayed by an adventurer so mean and treacherous as Campo 
Basso ; and Charles probably would distrust a soldier so loyal and 
so able as Marshal Charalois. Granson, Morat, Nancy, were fought 
in 1476, five years after Tewkesbury, the last battle between our 
York and Lancaster dynasties. But the exact date at which the 
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“Fatal Dowry” plays is unimportant. Archeology and time 
colouring were not much regarded by some of the Elizabethan 
dramatists ; and it may be convenient to assume that this drama 
acts in Massinger’s own day. The time of Louis XI. and of 
Edward IV. is not depicted in this fine work. The scene is laid 
in Dijon ; but—though Beaumelle is very French—the tone of 
honour and of the morality of chivalry are English in character. 
Hamlet is really a tragedy which plays, not in the heathen times of 
the legend narrated by Saxo Grammaticus, but in the England of 
Elizabeth, and in the day of rapier and of dagger. For the French 
law which is described in the “ Fatal Dowry,” Massinger must be 
responsible ; and a dramatist may often be a satisfactory lawgiver. 
We may accept the law laid down by Massinger without much 
inquiry into its correctness. It is enough that the law serves the 
purpose of the drama. The brave Marshal, who could not win 
victories when Charles the Bold was in supreme command, has just 
died in prison, in which he was incarcerated for debt ; debt for sums 
which the patriotic “ master of the art of war” had taken up for the 
general good, and for the payment of soldiers. The Marshal had 
spent his own patrimony for public purposes before he borrowed 
more money to be used in the same way. The Marshal has left one 
son who, from his father, “inherits the fame and virtues only.” The 
young Charalois, now twenty-eight years of age, has been a soldier since 
he was seventeen, and a soldier worthy of such a father. He is of 
“ heavenly virtue in high-blooded veins ” ; brave, gentle, honourable. 

Charalois is gentle and lofty, but when his honour is touched he 
can—and this is true of many gentle men—execute stern, severe, 
deadly justice upon an adulterous wife and upon her base paramour. 
Romont, aged forty, is one of the greatest captains trained by the 
great Marshal in the wars. He knows (in the play) no love of 
woman, but he loves honour, and is most fervent in his friendship 
for the younger Charalois. The Presidents of the high court of 
justice are, firstly, Rochfort, who resigns ; and then Novall, senior, 
who succeeds to the high office. Rochfort is an ideal judge and a 
most noble man ; but Novall, who is said to have been drawn from 
Sir Edward Coke, is venal, base, and harsh. The three creditors of 
the late Marshal apply to the Court to grant them the corpse of their 
dead debtor, to which they would refuse Christian burial, intending 
to keep it above ground for ignoble purposes. The case is heard 
before the new Chief Justice Novall ; and Charalois with his friend 
Romont, and assisted by counsel, opposes the application. Novall 
is bribed and decides in favour of the creditors, in spite of Romont’s 
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vehement expostulation, but Charalois claims the body on condition 
that he shall undergo life-long imprisonment. Novall allows that, 
and the creditors accept the proposal. Novall had browbeaten 
Charalois’ counsel and imprisoned Romont for bold-speaking ; but 
the generous and just Rochfort, who tried to dissuade Charalois, 
obtains the release of the impetuous Romont. Charalois sacrifices 
the liberty and joys of youthful life in order to obtain burial for his 
great father ; and Rochfort is 

Strangely taken with this Charalois, 

Methinks, from his example the whole age 

Should learn to be good, and continue so. 

Virtue works strangely with us ; and his goodness, 

Rising above his fortune, seems to me 

Prince-like to will, not ask, a courtesy. 

Shakespeare brings the corpse of Henry VI. upon the stage, and 
Massinger displays the dead body of the Marshal on its way to 
burial ; and even “ Romont weeps” as the coffin passes from the 
prison to the grave. Charalois had been instructed to “ solicit his 
judges,” and there is pathos in the unwillingness of the proud young 
hero to stoop to such base means of influence. Even Romont, de- 
spite his iron will and stalwart rectitude, urges his friend to try the 
plan recommended by the advocate ; and Massinger paints a striking 
picture of the administration of the law by judges such as Novall. In 
the second act the predilection of the worthy Rochfort for Charalois 
leads him to noblest action. He cannot bear to think of the brave 
young soldier a prisoner for life, shut out from all hope of happiness 
and all prospect of fortune, and the ideal ex-president pays off the 
creditors who allow Charalois to moulder in a dungeon; and does 
more—he even offers to the chivalrous Charalois the hand, with a 
fortune, of his only child, the fairest maid in Dijon. We have, before 
this princely offer is made, learned to know something of Beaumelle, 
and we find her to be a wanton who hides frailty behind a mask of 
guile. She is cunning past man’s thought, and is aflame with lawless 
passion. She has one waiting-woman, Bellapert, who is the facile, 
willing, suggestive panderer to her mistress in any lewd wickedness, 
even to the length of adultery ; but Beaumelle has another attendant, 
Florimel, who is honest, true, and good. 

Beaumelle has tolerated as her “servant” the young Novall, who 
is a fribble and a fool, unprincipled, a coward, and a libertine, and 
cares only for dress; but, when Charalois asks her in their sudden woo- 
ing, “Fair Beaumelle, can you love me?” she replies, “Yes, my lord”; 
and thus to Charalois (“a braver hope of so assured a father, did never 
comfort France”) come at once, owing to the magnificent generosity 
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of Rochfort, freedom, wealth, and wife. Such gifts form a splendid, 
though they may even prove a fatal, dowry! Romont exclaims : 


Come, my Charalois. March then forth, 
And with a step as full of consciousness 
As was the martial tread in days of old 
Of toga’d Romans to the Capitol. 
The wedding is solemnised ; the fortunate Charalois possesses as 


his wife 


The rarest beauty France could ever boast. 
. . . . And her matchless form 
Is bettered by the pureness of her soul. 


Can he be mistaken? Can this Cressid, in the first flush of fire new 
marriage, prefer Novall to Charalois ? Romont says to young Novall : 
Why, God-a-mercy ! 

When I look upon you, ’tis a miracle 

That any woman should, for such a thing 

As thou art—such a jay bedizened in 

The feathers of a peacock—leave the wing 

Of a fine eagle spirit— 
such as Charalois. But she means treason to marriage; and her 
guilt will awaken direst tragedy. 

Novall presses his ignoble suit, and the newly-married Beaumelle 

assures him that: 

My passions are much fitter to desire 

Than to be sued to. 


The good Florimel brings Romont to see the dalliance of his 
friend’s wife with the contemptible but vicious Novall; and the 


indignant soldier sees, with ruth and rage, the pair: 


Tied heart to heart, one in another’s arms, 
Multiplying kisses, as if they meant 

To pose arithemetic ; or whose eyes would 

Be first burnt out with gazing on the other’s. 

I saw their mouths engender, and their palms 
Glew’d, as if love had lock’d them ; their words flow 
And melt each others, like two circling flames, 
Where chastity, like a phoenix, methought burn’d, 
But left the world nor ashes nor an heir. 


Romont burst in upon the illicit lovers. He soon frightens away 
the poltroon Novall, and is left alone with Beaumelle, who, in a 
masterly scene, pours out the torrents of her scornful jeers of keen, 
angry wit, and exhibits the dissolute craft of a clever, shameless 
woman. Charalois enters, and Romont, in his zeal for his friend’s 
honour, possesses the husband with his fears of Beaumelle’s chastity. 
The besotted Charalois, in the faith of love and in the flush of 
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honour, is full of proud trust in his frail wife, and will not believe 
anything against her; the result being that the two friends quarrel. 
Oh, the pity of it! Two men, so entirely noble, so devoted in 
friendship, are thus driven to quarrel—almost to fight—by the 
wantonness of a lewd, false woman. 
Light hearted wanton ! 
Thy mirth will wake a shriller music—death ! 

Rochfort also resents Romont’s warnings, and the soldier’s 
devotion brings him only wrong and insult. 

The stately, sorrowful march of sad events quickens somewhat 
when tragedy—as is her wont—intensifies, spreads, and darkens, 
The moral conflict between man and fate becomes more intense; 
and we feel the strong tension of pity, terror, pathos, as crime impels 
honour towards vengeance. Everything seems so inevitable, and 
events culminate towards most terrible and tragic issues. We see 
that nothing can prevent or alter the fatal result that awfully 
impends. The poet holds us spellbound in his remorseless grasp. 

In the fourth act we find the debased fribble, young Novall, dress- 
ing, with ferocity, in order to complete his conquest of Beaumelle. 
Amongst his henchmen, flatterers, panderers, Novall has one brave 
and honest follower, Pontalier; and this true friend dares to 
remonstrate with his patron about his illicit and dangerous pursuit 
of a married lady. Pontalier also urges Novall to challenge Romont, 
but the lecherous fop is too great a coward to think of meeting such 
a swordsman as the fiery soldier. After kicking out the loose mob 
of Novall’s attendants, the fierce warrior demands to know: 


How far the passages have gone 
*Twixt you and your fair mistress Beaumelle ? 


and the intimidated Novall (Romont is desperate of his own life, 
and can command that of the cowardly lover) confesses, under the 
terrors of a “ dag,” or small pistol : 

She’s yet untouched, more than her face and hands. 

I cannot call her innocent ; for, I yield, 

On my solicitous wooing, she consented, 

Where time and place met opportunity, 

To grant me all requests, 


Romont compels the doubly base lover to sign a paper in which 
he confesses and undertakes to renounce his dishonest suit : 
And here you wish a sudden death may light 
Upon your body, and Hell take your soul, 


If ever more you see her, but by chance ; 
Much less allure her. 
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As Romont leaves hastily, carrying with him the extorted paper, 
enter Bellapert to tell Novall that a guilty assignation is arranged for 
him with Beaumelle. ‘Hence, fear!” cries the perjured lover, and 
he leaves with the cunning sowdret/e to meet the married lady. 
“The caroch stays” for him and bears the guilty couple to the 
convenient, lent rooms of one Aymer, a musician. To him enters 
Charalois, who hears his wife’s voice as she laughs with Novall, and 
calls him, Charalois, ‘such a groom.” Discovery follows, and to 
the outraged, trusting husband is granted that “ ocular proof” which 
Othello so much desired. He re-enters Aymer’s room with his 
sword drawn, pursuing Novall, Beaumelle, and Bellapert. He will 
not slay Novall, but bids him “ draw !” 

Undone, undone for ever ! 
cries Beaumelle, and her paramour, driven to despair, exclaiming : 


Despair of safety now in me prove courage, 
does draw. They fight, Novall falls. 


There could be but one issue to such a duel; and Charalois has 
avenged his honour upon the seducer of. his wife. The brave 
Pontalier meets and challenges, for insults done to Novall, the noble, 
fighting Romont, who at once accepts, 


And with the next day’s sun you shall hear from me. 


They do not know what has happened in Aymer’s house. 

Massinger probably allows Charalois to obtain such full proof 
of his shame in order to warrant his stern, unpitying justice. He 
judges the culprits—not wrongly—but is wrong when he himself 
sentences, and himself executes his own dread sentence. As a tragic 
poet, Massinger rises with the terrors of the scene. Charalois 


declares : By Heaven, I will do nothing 
But what may stand with honour. 


And yet his scene with penitent Beaumelle is pathetic, as it is 
powerful, terrible. She says : 


Though I was bold enough to be a strumpet 
I dare not yet live one. 


Ambitious of no honour after life, 
But that, when dead, you will forgive me. 


To the husband and wife enter Rochfort. It is a fine touch that the 
noble, trusting, ideally honourable Charalois feels : 


How pity steals upon me! Should I hear her 
But ten words more, I were lost— 
That to be merciful should be a sin ! 
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Enter some with the body of Novall, junior. Rochfort exclaims in 
wonder : Novall slain ! 

And Beaumelle, my daughter, in the place 

Of one to be arraigned. 

Charalois binds the eyes of Rochfort, and calls upon him to act 
once more as judge. There is a case to try, and the husband claims 
“a day of hearing” Beaumelle confesses and pleads “most 
miserably guilty.” 

The wretched Rochfort, upright judge, and, at the same time, 
fond father, decides, upon hearing Beaumelle’s confession : 

Heaven take mercy 

Upon your soul then! it must leave your body. 
And when Charalois asks if her crime may be forgotten “ in her fair 
life hereafter?” the righteous judge decides : 

Never, sir. 

The wrong that’s done to the chaste married bed 

Repentant tears can never expiate ; 

And be assured, to pardon such a sin 

Is an offence as great as to commit it. 
Whereupon Charalois, with his father’s sword, strikes dead his 
adulterous wife ; and Rochfort, once more the tender father, is over- 
come with hopeless grief. Novall, senior, enters with officers and 
arrests Charalois—who had reconveyed to his father-in-law all the 
property which Rochfort had conferred upon him. The fifth act of 
all, which ends this strange, eventful history—a history shown in 
action—concerns itself chiefly with the trial of Charalois. He has 
killed in a duel the man who dishonoured him ; he has slain, under 
the judgment of her father, the wife guilty of adultery. Sorrowful as 
these deeds and their causes have been, he has yet a consciousness 
of having acted honourably and even justly, and is prepared to plead 


his cause : I, who dare kill, am not afraid to die. 


Old Novall is the prosecutor, and accuses Charalois of having 
murdered his son. Being plaintiff he cannot act as judge, and the 
case is tried before du Croy and Charmi—the latter the advocate of 
Charalois in the matter of the-late Marshal and the creditors. 

A reconciliation between Romont and Charalois takes place ; 
and very beautiful is the delicate shame of Charalois for having mis- 
construed and mistrusted such a true and fervent friend : 

To look on you, 
Whom foolishly I have abused and injured, 
Must of necessity be more terrible to me 
Than any death the judges can pronounce. 
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The poet always maintains the wronged: Charalois as an ideal 
cavalier. 

The conflicting feelings of the noble Rochfort during this sad 
trial are painfully pathetic. Old Novall is hard, furious, revengeful. 
Rochfort leaves the Court “to seek a grave,” but he first bears 
honest witness to his daughter’s admission of her crime, and Romont 
produces the damning document, at once a confession and an under- 
taking to abstain, which he had extorted from young Novall. Aymer 
and Bellapert, rather than endure the rack : 


Confess the time, the meeting, nay, the act. 


On the production of this evidence, old Novall, baffled and yet 
in a rage, hastily leaves the court. The judge says: 
Lord Charalois, 
The injuries you have sustain’d appear 
So worthy of the mercy of the court 
That, notwithstanding you have gone beyond 
The letter of the law, they yet acquit you. 


Whereupon Pontalier, from a feeling of duty towards his former 
friend and patron, young Novall, stabs Charalois; and Romont 
answers Pontalier’s former challenge by giving him his death. 
Massinger ends his drama with “a dirge,” a dirge not distinguished 
as a piece of lyric work, and unmeaning as a conclusion to his im- 
passioned and awful tragedy. Romont is banished for killing 
Pontalier. 

The acting version differs, in this last scene, considerably from 
Massinger’s treatment of it ; and Charalois commits suicide. 

Compared with the futile dirge, we prefer the ending in which 
the conclusive green curtain shuts out from our view the stern, 
impetuous, high-hearted Romont as he stands alone, a ruined tower, 
undermined and crumbling, amid the dust of the fair woman and 
the brave man who have played the principal parts in the main action 
of this sad, deep, fine, sombre tragedy. Romont had worked through 
and round their sins, their sorrows, and their sufferings ; and had 
strength, though a banished man, to outlive them all. Vaz / 

I have now given in outline, and no more, a sketch of this 
mighty play, with its characters, its incidents, its crimes, and its 
infinite sadness ; and have, I hope, sustained my contention as to 
the position of the play among the works of Massinger and in the 
Elizabethan drama. I wish that our audiences of the day were 
worthy to witness, and our actors competent to render, such a strong 
and lofty play. 

There is one note of the greater Elizabethan dramatists which is 
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worthy of notice. They are, in essence, moral ; and yet they indulge 
in a certain frankness in relation to sexual relations—which frankness 
is yet not depravity. For depravity we have to look to Dryden, and 
the playwrights of the Restoration ; to Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, 
and other lesser men. If Shakespeare draws a brothel, it is done in 
order that the filthy surroundings may throw up and set off the purity 
of Marina. In our own day and hour we get a loathsome delinea- 
tion of the heartless trading career of a merely venal wanton; who 
knows nothing of passion even, and is wholly, solely, basely 
mercenary. Othello, if a mistaken, was yet an honourable murderer, 
and Lucio is useful—as a foil to Isabella. The Elizabethans know 
that men may be honourable, brave—and yet frail ; but they feel as 
Shakespeare sings : 

All my offences that abroad you see 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 


and their art did not pander to prurience, or degrade frailty to 
depravity. Our ancestors were virile. The unvirile school of our 
day is far more guilty of suggestive licentiousness and morbid 
indelicacy. The virile,even when in error, may remain human and 
faultily sympathetic. ~ 
Once Massinger had the misfortune to come into dramatic—not 

personal—contact with Charles I. The King was at Newmarket, 
and the play “ The King and the Subject,” was submitted to him for 
approval. In the work occurred this passage : 

Monies ! We'll raise supplies what way we please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 

We'll mulct you as we shall think fit. The Czsars 

In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 

But what their swords did ratify; the wives 

And daughters of the senators bowing to 

Their will, as deities. 


Under these lines the King wrote: “This is too insolent, and to 
bechanged.” It may be that the passage somehow put his Majesty 
in mind of ship-money. 

By the way, Massinger’s title of one of his plays, “ Believe As 
You List,” is very near akin to “As You Like It”; and other such 
names of other plays. 

We cannot feel certain that Shakespeare witnessed the perform- 
ance of any one of Massinger’s plays. The “Virgin Martyr,” in 
which Massinger was assisted by Decker, was first published in 
quarto in 1622; but Malone holds that the drama was played before 
1620. “Before” is a somewhat vague expression; but Shakespeare 
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died in 1616, and had certainly retired definitively to New Place 
in 1613, if he had not practically left London at a still earlier date ; 
so that he may never have seen the “ Virgin Martyr,” and would not, 
probably, have been present at the representation of any of 
Massinger’s later plays. In many cases the casts of Massinger’s 
dramas are given, but the cast of the “ Fatal Dowry” is not recorded. 
We should like to know by which actors Romont and Charalois were 
first performed. The Charalois of Macready’s revival (Wallack) 
would scarcely, we should fancy, have been an adequate representa- 
tive of so fine a character; so that, in our times at least, this 
splendid part has not been satisfactorily rendered. What two great 
parts are Romont and Charalois for tragic actors of the very first 
ability and power ! 

Betterton revived the “‘ Roman Actor,” and the “ Bondman,” for 
the sake of playing Paris and Pisander. He is said to have been 
very successful in both parts. Why did he not also act Romont? 
The Roman actor, Paris, is done to death by Domitianus Cesar 
because his wanton empress, Domitia, falls in love with the great 
actor. The part of Paris was originally acted by Taylor, who is 
supposed to have played Hamlet and Iago; while Cesar was 
rendered by the renowned Lowin. Massinger could then evidently 
command good casts. Domitia was played by one Tompson, of 
course a male actor, whom we find acting other female parts. 

The first edition of Gifford’s Massinger appeared in 1805, and 
the second in 1813. The always generous Sir Walter Scott blames 
Gifford for the rancour with which he treated the previous editors 
of Massinger, Coxeter, and Monk Mason. “A misconstruction or 
misinterpretation, nay, the misplacing of a comma, was in Gifford’s 
eyes a crime worthy of the most severe animadversion. This lack of 
temper probably rose from indifferent health.” Thus Walter Scott. 
But it is greatly to the credit of the astringent Gifford that he should 
have discerned the high merit of Massinger, and he deserves recogni- 
tion for the honest labour which has enabled him to give us so good 
a version of the text of Massinger; a text which can scarcely be 
much improved upon, and which is as pure as we need. Gifford’s 
edition was assisted by the critical notes of his friend, Dr. Ireland, 
Dean of Westminster, and founder of the Oxford Scholarship ; and 
Gifford further included in his edition a critical essay on the dramatic 
writings of Massinger by Dr. Ferrier, who wrote in 1786. Gifford 
himself died in 1826. Cumberland need not detain us. The most 
eulogistic critic of Massinger is Hallam. Hazlitt failed to recognise 
the full greatness of the poet ; and says of him: “ Massinger makes 
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an impression by hardness and repulsiveness of manner. In the 
intellectual process which he delights to describe ‘reason panders 
will’; he fixes arbitrarily on some object which there is no motive to 
pursue, or every motive combined against it, and then, by screwing 
up his heroes and heroines to the deliberate and blind accom- 
plishment of this, thinks to arrive at ‘the true pathos and sublime 
of life’ That is not the way. He seldom touches the heart or 
kindles the fancy.” Charles Lamb is another instance of critical 
failure to detect the merits of Massinger ; and yet, leaving Shake- 
speare out of the question, the “Fatal Dowry” is one of the strongest, 
finest, and most pathetic plays which have been produced by the 
dramatic school of Elizabeth and James. It is full of majesty, 
dignity, fatality, splendour; and the construction of the play is 
worthy of its truly tragic theme. In comedy Massinger, dis- 
tinguished as he is, is not the equal of Ben Jonson. Massinger 
created no Bobadil; and did not even depict the humours of his 
day with the force of, for instance, “ Bartholmew Fair.” 

Gifford owed to Malone copies of the first editions of Massinger’s 
plays. Ferrier, though like Gifford himself an admirer of the poet, 
is also conventional in criticism. He says, for instance, “He 
(Massinger) is as powerful a ruler of the understanding as Shakespeare 
is of the passions”; and Ferrier then adds the commonplace con- 
sideration that “there is much original beauty in his (Massinger’s) 
works.” But, in order to estimate more easily the tone of Gifford’s 
intellect, it will be sufficient to quote two of his sentences which 
deal directly with Shakespeare himself. The first is: “Mr. M, 
Mason has remarked the general harmony of his numbers, in which 
indeed Massinger stands unrivalled. He seems, however (this 
refers to Mason), inclined to make a partial exception in favour of 
Shakespeare, but I cannot admit of its propriety. The claims of this 
great poet on the admiration of mankind are innumerable, but 
rhythmical modulation is not one of them. . . . Indeed, if I were 
asked for the discrimating (?distinguishing) quality of Shakespeare’s 
mind, that by which he is raised above all competition, above all 
prospect of rivalry, I should say it was Wirt.” Surely wit is only one 
of the brilliants in the crown of Shakespeare, while splendour of the 
mighty and melodious line is another. 

All the regal gifts conferred by fortune upon unhappy Charalois 
—as valour, wealth, beauty—are rendered worse than nugatory by 
the wanton crime of a foul, frail woman. The strong, sad play, full 
of dignity as power, is a product of the sanity of genius, and an 
emblem of the moral sense of our ancestors. If not a gorgeous, 
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the “ Fatal Dowry” is a stately tragedy. It may not sweep by in 
sceptred pall ; it does not deal with Pelops’ line ; but it is a tragedy 
which wrecks the happiness of two of the noblest men—Romont and 
Charalois—who have been created even by the Elizabethan drama. 
Two such grand acting parts are scarcely to be found elsewhere. 
We have lost much who have not seen Macready as Massinger’s 
Romont. 

The great play—at least in the acting version—-ends with the 
fine lines, spoken by strong, solitary Romont : 


He (Charalois) is dead. 
These tears that I was never given to shed, 
Flow from me like a woman’s. I have now 
No task left to fulfil, except—to earth 
Resign thee with a fitting epitaph, 
That shall record thy virtue and my friendship. 
O Charalois ! in that the world esteems 
A precious gift from fortune—in the wealth 
And beauty of thy bride, did’st thou receive A FATAL Dowry. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE TORCH-WEED. 


(FROM RUCKERT.) 


BERON, the Elf-king, dances 
With Titania his Queen : 
Surely such a dainty couple 
Out of Elf-land ne’er was seen ! 


All the grasshoppers and crickets, 
How they flock from near and far, 
Striking up in clear-toned music 
Each his tiny sweet guitar! 


See! the Torch-weed tall and slender 
Fair upspringeth from the ground 
While in gay and airy gambol 

All the Elfin choir dance round. 


Hopping on the glowing branches 
As they circle it in glee, 

How their mischief-loving fingers 
Snatch its tapers from the tree! 


Not an Elf but tries his hardest 

To put out each glittering spark, 
That, with none to check their antic, 
They may gambol in the dark, 


Lest Titania’s stern consort, 

Whom all fairies own as King, 
Drawing near with awesome sceptre, 
Should break up their merry ring. 


But the Torch-weed, true and loyal, 
At high Oberon’s behest, 

Growing still despite the Elfins, 

To shine brightly does its best. 








The Torch-Weed. 


As each naughty fay upreaches 
To put out a lower light, 

He marks not above it kindled 
A new taper full as bright. 


When the morning breeze blows freely, 
Of the Elves no trace is seen ; 

Naught but a pale “ ringlet” marketh 
That gay ball-room on the green. 


But the Torch-weed tall and lovely 
Stayeth yet to tell its tale— 

How the Elves strove hard to hurt it, 
How most sorely they did fail! 


ISABELLA J. POSTGATE 
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TABLE TALK. 


RECENT STAGE EXPERIMENTS. 


MONG the noteworthy features of the past season, the first 
performance at the Botanical Gardens of a representative 
Nataka, or Indian drama, exhibiting god-like or heroical personages 
and deeds, and the revival of the masque of Tudor times, stand 
pleasantly and honourably conspicuous. It has not been my wont 
to deal with what may be called minor theatrical experiments. In 
the cases named, however, the entertainments had genuine and, it 
may well be hoped, enduring interest, and deserve serious con- 
sideration. Of the two, the production by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society of the “ Sakuntala, or the Fatal Ring,” of Kalidasa, is the more 
noteworthy. Considering the nature and extent of our stake in India, 
and the responsibility that rests upon us for the future of what is still 
the most picturesque portion of the Oriental World, we have been 
strangely neglectful of its language and literature. That much has 
been done of late, and is still being done, to wipe off this reproach, 
I admit. Many eager and devoted scholars, and a certain number of 
destined rulers of India, study patiently Sanskrit and the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars and dialects, and the great educational establishments in 
that country are doing, I am told, fine work. In our home uni- 
versities, however, where the base of scholarship rests upon dead 
languages, a more prominent position should be assigned to early 
Indian literature. In its way, the early Brahminical literature is 
almost as important to the study of primitive thought and culture 
as that of Egypt and Greece. We have, of course, a Boden scholar- 
ship for Sanskrit at St. John’s College, Oxford. I want, however, 
something more than this, and would fain see Indian scholarship as 
indispensable to the educated Englishman as French scholarship 
is to the educated Russ. 























THE INDIAN SANSKRIT DRAMA. 


N India, as in Greece and elsewhere, early dramatic efforts 
are closely associated with religious ceremonial. To this 
day in Indian villages the dancing girls lead the procession in 
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honour of the Temple Deity; and the whole performance that 
follows, often at an interminable length, consists of a species of miracle 
play celebrating the deeds and the deserts of Krishna. The 
classic Sanskrit drama differs widely from these rather primitive 
proceedings, and has so much in common with the plays of 
Terence and Plautus, that the question whether it owes its form 
to Greek and Roman sources is still debated. The two great 
classic dramatists of India are Bhavabhuti and Kalidasa, the 
author of “Sakuntala.” Their works are highly studied composi- 
tions; the Sanskrit portion, unintelligible to the general public 
being intended for the delectation of the learned. Space naturally 
fails me to deal with the general question of the Indian stage, 
which those anxious for information may study in Horace 
Hayman Wilson’s “‘ Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus,” 
Calcutta, 1827, or even more conveniently in the recently pub- 
lished “Literary History of India” of R. W. Frazer, LL.B.! 
The choice by the Elizabethan Stage Society of a piece by 
aid of which to give the English playgoer an idea of the character 
of the classic Indian drama is probably the best that could have 
been made, since the work has a tender and sustained interest, and 
for a product of Oriental imagination may be regarded as short. 
Such, at least, it appeared when the excisions necessary to representa- 
tion in England had been made. 


‘¢ SAKUNTALA,” 


IKE almost all dramas which have taken a firm hold upon the 
public, “Sakuntala” tells a simple story of love: Its origin is legen- 

dary and mythical, and is treated by K4lidasa in a fashion similar to that 
in which the stories of Greek mythology are treated by the “lofty grave 
tragedians ” of Athens. Sakuntala, the daughter of Vismavitra, one 
of the great Poet-Priests concerning whom legends are preserved in 
every Hindu home, and Menaka, a water nymph, has been brought 
up by Kanva, a hermit of notable piety. She is seen by Dushyanta, 
a monarch of the Lunar race, who, following in the chase a flying 
deer, trespasses upon the ground of the hermits, where animal life is 
safe. Finding that this reputed daughter of a Brahman, with whom 
he falls passionately in love, is in fact of birth as illustrious as his own, 
Dushyanta affiances himself to her by a ceremony of troth-plight, 
held as sacred as marriage, and begets a son, Bharata, the founder 
of the great race of the Bharatas. He is then summoned back 
to his kingdom, and departs, leaving in the possession of Sakuntala 


1 Fisher Unwin, 1898, 
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his finger ring. During his absence the hermitage is visited by 
a Brahman of sanctity so considerable that the very gods shake 
in their shoes at his approach. Wholly occupied with her happi- 
ness, Sakuntala neglects to show him the customary hospitality, 
Like a malignant fairy, accordingly, he lays on her the curse that 
her husband shall be unable to recognise her. When, with her son 
and heir, Sakuntala goes to court, her spouse treats her as a stranger, 
and refuses to admit her to his heart and his throne. For this he 
is soundly rebuked by the hermit and the nurse who have gone with 
her as an escort. The heroine is then protected and hidden bya 
priest, who treats her as Friar Francis treats Hero in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” and gives out that she is dead. Ultimately her ring, 
which in course of her ablutions she has lost, and which has been 
swallowed by a fish, is recovered and recognised by the king, who 
then clasps his wife and his child to his breast. 


ENGLISH PERFORMANCES OF INDIAN DRAMA. 


S presented by the Elizabethan Stage Society, which for once 
employed some rough but effective scenery, this specimen of 
the Indian drama proved moving. It is wholly edifying in tone, the 
seduction of Sakuntala being under the circumstances palliable if not 
justifiable. The scenes of wooing had a pensive, plaintive tender- 
ness, with an undercurrent of passion. Very exemplary was the 
conduct of the monarch, who, finding thrust upon him a woman he 
believed to be the wife of another, refused to have anything to say 
to her, though he yearned for her with the old passion, and submitted 
meekly to the liberally awarded censure of her attendants, male and 
female. The appearance of the various characters was thoroughly 
Indian ; the lamentations of Sakuntala were impressively rendered 
by Miss Imogene Surrey, and Mr. Frank Dyall was fairly heroical as 
the king. Some few of the exponents were Asiatics, though none 
of those who took the leading characters. Mr. Frazer’s descrip- 
tion of the heroine has much poetry, with, to me, a pardonable 
trace of exaggeration. He says, “ Gentler, more winning in her 
grace, more youthful than Gretchen or Juliet, she has a deeper note, 
a more human charm than either. Eastern, subtle, evasive, throb- 
bing with love, veiled with reserve, there yet grows within her a 
passionate and seething love for the king, which she tries to stifle, 
but from which she can get no peace.”! In giving us this appetising 
taste of the Indian drama, the Elizabethan Stage Society has ren- 
dered a genuine service to literature and to the stage. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 


1 Literary History of India, p. 287. 








